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Astes. 
MALHERBE, THE POET, ON ENGLAND. 

In the collection of the French Classics, pub- 
lished by the enterprising M. Hachette of Paris, 
Malherbe of course occupies a prominent place,— 
Malherbe, the literary reformer, the purist, the 
poet. Three volumes of a complete and admirably 
edited recueil of his works, are now before me; 
and my purpose, in the present article, is to draw 
— of the readers of “N. & Q.” to the 

This stout octavo, containing more than six 
hundred 8, gives us the series of Malherbe’s 
letters to his friend Peiresc, the well-known critic 
and antiquary. Published for the first time, in 
1822, from the originals preserved at the Imperial 
(then Royal) Library, Paris, this correspondence 
had not a fair justice done to it. Faults of 
every kind, arising from the editor’s ignorance, dis- 
figured the text in the most deplorable manner ; 
and the few notes given at the foot of the pages 
were more than useless. M. Bazin, whose His- 
loire de France sous Louis XIII enjoys deservedly 
the highest oat, had prepared, it seems, a 
new edition of Malherbe’s letters, but he died 
without having been able to carry out his design ; 

@ it was reserved for M. Lalanne, the learned 
= pation, to raise a lasting monument 
oone of the principal representatives of French 
; Principal rep 


| 


is generally known as a poet. He 
should, however, take a conspicuous place amongst 
annalists; and his correspondence with Peiresc is 
a valuable and authentic chronicle of the French 
Court during the last years of the reign of 
Henry IV., and the first of that of Louis XIII. 
Whilst writing to his friend in Provence on the 
events of the day, supplying him with gossip of 
every kind, and keeping him au courant of political 
doings at home and abroad, he has brought to- 
gether a number of details which confirm the 
evidence of professed memoir writers, and add 
new facts to those we possessed already on that 
epoch of history. I shall borrow from these 
letters several paragraphs referring to England :—. 


“If you write to M. Camden, pray remind him of what 
he has promised to us concerning our genealogy. Mare- 
Antoine (Malherbe’s son) will be particularly obliged to 
you as being likely, if it please God, to enjoy these 
honours for a longer time. You will tell him, if vou 
pa, that in the abbey of Saint Pierre, at Caen, built 
»y Duke William, is to be found an escutcheon amongst 
a great number of those belonging to the lords who ac- 
companied him in the conquest of England. It is ona 
field, argent, sable ermines, and six roses gules. I give 
him these particulars, so that his description may be 
correct.” — Letter III., October 2, 1606, pp. 5, 6, of M. 
Hachette’s edition. 


As a foot-note to the above, M. Lalanne then 
says : — 

“Camden gave, in 1606, a new edition of his Reges, 
regine, nobiles et alii in ecclesia collegiata beati Petri 
Westmonasterii sepulti, and Malherbe hoped perhaps that 
the particulars supplied by Peirese would be in time to 
appear in the work. Peirese, however, whom his friend 
so often charges with indolence, did not hasten to write 
to Camden; and it was only in a letter, dated ‘ V. non. 
mai. 1608,’ that he transmitted to him the poet's request 
(cf. G. Camdeni et illustriorum virorum ad G. Camdenum 
epistole, Londini, mpcxct., 4°, Letter N° 76, p. 107). 

ther letters of Peiresc, bearing date April 29, June 17, 
and November 12, 1618, give additional details on the 
subject. In the last-named, Peiresc expresses his astonish- 
ment at not having found in his catalogue of the fiefs 
bestowed by William the Conqueror, any Malherbe men- 
tioned. ‘I know not,’ he adds, ‘whether the person whe 
made the collection overlooked it, or whether the name 
Malopra is meant for it, by a corrupt alteration of the 
letters.’ ” 

At the end of the volume now under considera- 
tion (pp. 596, 597) is a genealogical tree of the 
English Malherbes, as follows. It is taken from a 
document in Malherbe’s own handwriting, pre- 

served amongst the MSS. of the Paris Imperial 
Library : — 

“ Généalogie de la Maison de Malherbe, qui est en Angle- 
terre, en la Comté de Sufolk. 
Geffroy Malherbe. 


Henry Malherbe. 

Roger Malherbe. 

Richart Malherbe. 
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Marguery Malherbe, fille et hérititre de Richart, et 
épouse de Thomas Carhurta. 


Roger Casharte. 


Sarra (sic) Carhurta, fille et hérititre de Roger Cahurta, 
et mariée & Jean Cotel de Yonbridge en la comté de 
Devon, ot cette famille est demeurée.” 

“ This genealogy,” Malherbe adds, “ is transcribed from 
a book belonging to M. Segar, Garter King of Arms, 
residing in London, England.” 

The King of England and the French Protestants.— 
“... The King of England has assured His Majesty 
that, if those of the (reformed) religion embroil matters, 


and ask more than the late king had granted them, they | 


will have him as their enemy. I do not think that they 
are disposed to run such a chance.”— Letter of the 29th of 
May, 1611, p. 233, Hachette’s edition. 

King James I. and the Prince of Wales. —“ You will 
have heard how the King of England has struck with 
his fist (donné un coup de poing) the prince his son. At 
least, so the story has been told here; but matters did 
not go further, and a reconciliation took place immedi- 
ately. The king had got into a passion on account of 
some mistake which the hounds made whilst hunting. 
The prince thought that the subject was too trifling, and 
he began to laugh; thereupon the king grew so offended 
that he could not help striking him, adding this new fit 
of passion to the previous one. The prince immediately 
withdrew, followed by so many people that the king re- 
mained almost alune ; and experienced the truth of the 
saying, that more persons worship the rising than the 
setting sun.”"—Letter of July 28rd, 1611, pp. 248, 244, 
M. Hachette’s edition. 


Death of the Prince of Wales.—* When I wrote to you | 


that we had no news, I forgot the death of the Prince of 
Wales. Three or four days ago, talking with one of my 
friends about the great number of deaths of princes whic 


have happened during the last four or five years in all | 


quarters of Europe, I told him that I thought the first 
mourning we should have to put on would be for England, 
because nothing but subjects of joy had occurred in that 
country for a long time; and that, according to the order 
of things here below, after marriages come funerals. My 
prophecy has been too true, and certainly in the person 
should have least expected ; as, according to all appear- 
ances, the father and mother must have preceded the 
children. It has pleased God to dispose otherwise. I 
thought that this afternoon the Ambassador of England 
would have brought the news to the queen, but he did 
not come.”— Letter of November 22, 1612, pp. 261, 262. 
The Duke of Buckingham.—* 1 hope soon to have to 
inform you of the departure of Bouquinghan (sic, his 
expulsion from the Isle of Rhé where he had landed to 
succour the Huguenots). Affairs are turning towards 
that direction, and I am sure that it is as much your 
wish as it is mine.”—Letter of October 1, 1607, p. 577. 
The same. —“ Yesterday a Scotchman named Lamon, 
being one of those who guard M. de Vendéme, said to 
the king that, according to some news he had received 
from London, Bouquinghan, in order to escape from the 
hatred of the people who had risen against him, had re- 
tired to Plémur (sic, Plymouth), and afterwards into 
Scotland. His house, he said, was pillaged and destroyed 
from top to bottom, and his carriages burnt in the middle 
of the street. I do not think this business will please the 
Rochellese.”— Letter of April 3, 1628, p. 580. 
The King of England's warlike Plans. —“ The drum is 
beating through the domains of Austria, and a large 
number of troops has been sent to occupy Cambray. The 


| < of Flanders would like, I believe, that 

ulius, and, generally speaking, all subjects of disturb. 
| ance, were as far from them as they are near. A man 
has just arrived, sent by La Boderie, who is now in 
| England, and he assures us that the king (James I.) will 
| contribute to the armament twelve thousand foot-soldiers 
| and one thousand horse.” — Letter of March 24, 1610, 
| PP- 151, 152. 
With reference to this piece of news, M. La- 
| lanne remarks, in a note, that Henry IV.’s letter 
to La Boderie, bearing date February 27, men- 
| tions a succour of only four thousand infantry 
| which the king of England was to supply. 

Grammatical uliarities and archaisms might 
also be amply illustrated from Malherbe’s letters 
| to Peirese. One example will suffice: it is to be 

found in a short note written by Madeleine de 
| Corriolis, wife of the poet (Jan. 6, 1615, p, 588), 
She says : — 

“ Monsieur, j’ai recu par les mains de M. le Conseiller 
Agut la lettre qu’il vous a plu m’écrire, avec soizante 
carnes de Sezains.” 
| In his note on this passage, M. Lalanne, after 

having explained the meaning of the word sezains 
| or seizains (sixteen sous), adds : — 

“It is only in Cotgrave’s Dictionary that we have 
found the signification of carne, a substantive contracted 
from quaterne, and serving to designate four unities or 
four tens. The locution ‘ carne de testons,’ is thus trans- 
| lated by Cotgrave: ‘ A quarterne of testons, consisting of 
| foure or of fortie.’ ” 

These few remarks will, I trust, give a sufficient 
idea of the care with which M. Lalanne has edited 
and annotated the IWVorks of Malherbe. 

|Gustave Masson. 


Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 

The postmaster of Haddenham, a small village 
close by this place, is named Woodfall, and is a 
grandson of the publisher of Junius’s Letters. Ile 
told me the other day that his grandmother did 
not die until 1833, and that it was her firm per- 
suasion that the Letters were written by John 
Wilkes. 

Such is not my opinion, but I think the fact, 
hitherto unknown, is worthy of record, as Wilkes is 
one of the claimants, and in the opinion of many 
was Junius. It is certain that Junius was known 

rsonally or politically to Woodfall, as he wrote, 
| “I beg that you will tell me candidly whether 
you know or suspect who I am.” T his was in 
his third private letter; and if Woodfall had 
| answered so as to excite his suspicions, Junius 
| would have written no more. Woodfall might 
| have very strong suspicions, almost amounting to 
a certainty, and yet not trouble himself to fully 
satisfy his curiosity, and so become burdened wi 
a troublesome secret. Possessed of this amount of 


information only, he might, without any breach of 
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fidence, state his opinion to his intimate friends. 
In Bohn’s edition of the Letters (1851) - 
stress is laid upon the letters and opinions of y 
Francis, who believed her husband to be Junius. 

I see that Mr. Parkes, lately deceased, had been 
entrusted with the Francis papers, and that he 
had prepared a volume, in which, following the 
example of Lords Brougham, Campbell, Macau- 
lay, and Stanhope, he thought that he had been 
able to identify Sir Philip with Junius. All the 


books in the world will not satisfy me of that | 


fact, as the calibre of Francis was not up to the 
mark of Junius. 
My elderly readers will remember that Adol- 


us proved the identity of Sir Walter Scott with | 


“The Great Unknown,” from the unconscious 
similarity of their opinions and style. In the same 
way the real Junius will crop out from under an 
assumed surface. If any one will dispassionately 
collect all the facts Junius let out concerning him- 
self — 
Omnis 
Votiva pateat veluti depicta tabella 
Vita senis,”"— 
for Junius was undoubtedly an old man. 

The subject has hitherto been treated most 
illogically. The problem is, “Given a cap, find 
a head to fit.” Instead of so doing, a head is 
taken at random, and the cap cut down to fit it. 
There is not one single candidate proposed, whose 
claims I cannot stitle by facts contained in the 
Letters. 

I am satisfied that Junius was either known to 
the Government, or could have been discovered 
by them, if the Duke of Grafton had not thought 
that “ ignorance was bliss,” and did not intend 
to show his folly by becoming wiser. On Sep- 
tember 28, 1771, Junius wrote to the Duke that 
he had lately “examined the original grant from 
Charles II. to his son the first duke.” ‘This grant 
would either be in the possession of the duke or 
enrolled amongst the Public Records. In either 


case, & person who had consulted it so lately must 


have been easily discoverable. 
Junius, however, on one occasion expressed his 


fears that he would be impeached by Government | 


if his secret was discovered. This step would only 
have been taken against a person of high rank 
and importance. In another place he wrote, “ De- 
pend upon the assurance J give you, that every 
man in administration looks upon war as inevi- 
table.” John Dunning is erroneously, I think, 
considered by some to be the author of the Let- 
ters ; and those who deny his claims, ground their 
denial upon the fact that he was Solicitor-Gene- 
ral at the time of publication. If anything, that 
is tather in his fayour, for he would thus know 


secrets of the administration, and was likely | 


to be impeached if his treachery was found out. 
At any rate these two expressions knock Sir 


| Philip and his claims out of time. A clerk in the 
War Office (granting that he knew the secrets of 
the administration) would not haye been im- 
peached. He would have been dismissed from his 
post, tried for libel, and imprisoned for three years. 
The discovery of Junius has been a problem 
that has occupied my attention for many years, 
| and Ihave collected copious notes on the point, 
| but feel that I am no nearer to my object than I 
| was at starting. I have only been able to refute 
the claims of all the candidates proposed, without 
being able myself to suggest a more likely person. 

I have lately been reading Bubb Doddington’s 
Journal. Had he been alive at the time I should 
have thought that he had hired the author to 
write the Letters. They evidently proceeded from 
one of the y who hoped to come into power 
with Frederick, Prince of Wales, had he come to 
the throne. He died, and the hopes of that fac- 
tion were destroyed by the unexpected promotion 
of Lords North and Bute. This will account for 
the devotion of Junius to the House of Hanover, 
and his personal hostility to that member of it 
who was sitting on the throne. 

I have to thank several of your correspondents 
for private letters addressed to me in reference to 
ow propounded in your number of the 1st of 
July last. I should be glad if any of them could 
give me any information as to points suggested 
above. Joun B.C.L. 

Cuddington, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


PURCELL PAPERS.—No. V.* DIOCLESIAN: 
SAUL AND THE WITCH OF ENDOR. 


A very noticeable work by Purcell is the opera, . 
entitled Dioclesian; or, the Prophetess, a work 
which, had the Musical Antiquarian Society con- 
tinued, we were led to hope would have appeared 
under its auspices, when it might have formed a 
fitting companion to the other dramatic produc- 
| tions of Purcell brought out by the society; 
namely, his Dido and A‘neas (an extraordin 
| work for any one to have produced at the age of 
| seventeen), his King Arthur, and his Bonduca. 
However, the time will doubtless arrive for such 
a consummation, and in the meanwhile somewhat 

may be registered concerning Dioclesian, for the 
use of the editor who is to come. 

It is, then, a striking sign of the estimation in 
which the music of Dioclesian was held, that it 
even appears to have been performed entire as a 
concert—a fact which we learn from the following 
curious and interesting advertisement in the Daily 
Courant for Saturday, May 10, 1712: — 

“Ar Stationers’ Hall near Ludgate, on Wednesday 
next, being the 14th of May, will be Perform’d all the 
Musick, both Vocal and Instrumental, in the Opera of 


* Vide 3*4 §. viii. 23. 
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Dioclesian, Compose’d by the Immortal Henry Purcell, 
which for the Beauty of Expression, Excellency of Har- 
mony, and Grandeur of Conception, gives a first Place to 
no Musical Opera in Europe. For the Benefit of Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Cuthbert. Beginning at 6 o'clock. Tickets 
are deliver’d at Garraway’s and Will’s in Cornhill, Sam’s 
Coffee House in Ludgate Street, St, James’s and Smirna 
Coffee Houses at St. James’, the British and Young Man’s 
Coffee Houses, at Charing Cross, Tilt-yard Coffee House 
at White Hall, Tom’s and Will’s, in Covent Garden, and 
at the Hall, at 5s. each.” 


A remarkable point in the foregoing announce- 
ment is the strongly-expressed affirmation of the 
concert-givers, that Purcell had no superior in 
Europe. This point becomes the more note- 
worthy when we remember who was then com- 
ing before the world (and the world of Eng- 
land too) as a musical composer. This was no 
other than Handel himself, whose opera of Ri- 
naldo had appeared in 1711, the year before our 
Purcell concert in Stationers’ Hall. More than 
one hundred and fifty years have since gone by, 
and we all know how Handel is estimated in 
England. It may, therefore, be presumed that we 
are now able to sit in a calm judgment upon the 
eurious question, whether, in 1712, the strong ex- 
pressions of the concert-givers were, after all, any- 
thing more than expressions of a simple truth ? 

How Purcell might have stood in relation to 
Handel had he been granted a similar length of 
life, which would have given him another six- 
and-thirty years to work in, can of course be a 
matter of speculation only. We can, however, 
take the dramatic works which Purcell produced 
during his short life of thirty-eight years, and, 
comparing them with the operas produced by 
Handel up to the age of thirty-eight, then raise the 
question whether in those operas there was any 
— power of genius shown by the Giant 

by Purcell. It is not clear but that the 
parallel can be fearlessly carried out, and that too 
with not the smallest impeachment of the vene- 
ration due to so wonderful a man as Handel. 

The question in hand will not need a very great 
space for its plain statement. For instance, if 
songs for the soprano voice are to be considered, 
we may ask, are there in Handel's operas above 
alluded to any that are superior to “ Fairest Isle ” 
in King “Artheer, “T attempt in vain” from the 


stream,” in King Arthur ; “Sing ye Druids” in 
Bonduca; and the scene in Tyrannic Love, which 
last was amongst what the author of Music and 
Friends, speaking of Mr. Bartleman, calls one of 
the “fine exhibitions of his rhetorical powers.” 

Lastly, to these songs and duets, we may add, 
as putting our case beyond all doubt, such con- 
certed pieces as the Temple Scenes in King Ar- 
thur and Bonduca, the military choral song 
“Come if you dare,” and the admirable Pros 
Scene, with its varied solos and choruses. Eno 
it is conceived, will now have been stated to serve 
as the foundation for a decision (as far as operas 
are concerned) between Purcell at thirty-eight, 
and Handel at the same age. 

It would have been interesting, had it been 

ible, to have carried on a comparison between 
arcell and Handel from the region of opera into 
that of the Sacred Drama, or Oratorio. Although 
we cannot reasonably doubt that, had Purell 
been granted a longer life, he would have tried 
his strength in the sacred drama; yet it is 
quite true that he has not written an oratorio, 
Nevertheless, we are not left entirely without the 
power of saying something even upon that oratorio 
question. This is observed in allusion to the 
truly grand and solemn scene between Saul, 
Samuel, and the Witch of Endor, beginning “In 
guilty night and false disguise.” Here we have 
the absolute evidence of what Purcell could do 
with the sacred dramatic or oratorio scene, and it 
may be safely said that, ix its kind, nothing supe- 
rior to it is to be found in any of Handel's ora- 
torios. 

Those who have com Purcell’s treatment 
of the Endor scene with Handel’s treatment of 
the same in his oratorio of Saud, will not deem 
it to be disrespectful to the Giant if they say 
that had Purcell written a complete oratorio of 
Saul we might have had a work in no respect 
inferior to that of Handel. The scene at Endor 
may be considered as eminently calculated to put 
a composer to the test, and Purcell has fully 
shown that he could stand such a test. Indes 
| many will think themselves justified in believing 
| that, although Handel's Sau/ is a production of 
his maturest time, his Endor music # 


| by that of Purcell. If such should be the case, 


Indian Queen; the two songs for Ariel, “Full | the fact is a very remarkable one, and well worthy 


fathom five,” and “Come unto these yellow | of being generally known. 


sands,” with Altisidora’s Scena in Don Quixote, 
“From rosy bowers ” ? 

Again, if base songs are under consideration, a 
similar inquiry may be confidently made upon 
behalf of the grand song for the Demon in The 


Tempest, “ Arise, ye subterranean winds;” the | 


Incantation for the Conjuror in the Indian Queen, | mediately opposite to Leith. ‘ Re- 
and Cardenio’s mad song, “Let the dreadful en- | wars between the English and Scots in the ~ 
gency of Marie of Guise a place of considerab 


importance. So much so, that in the account 


gines.” If duets are to be spoken of, we may 


point to such as “Two daughters of this aged 


Rorre. 
Somers Town. 


ISLAND OF INCH-KEITH. 


The island of Inch-Keith is laced midway 
between Fife and Edinburgh, is almost im- 
It was during the 


| 
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«The Campaignes 1548 and 1549,” its recov 
the English is made the subject of mu 
laudation. The difficulties of landing — the gal- 
lantry of the Southrons, and the still more won- 
derful prowess of the French — are set forth in 

priate language, such as might be antici- 
coming from the pen of a Gascon. Aber- 
crombie, the translator of Mons. Beaugue’s now 
yery rare work, gives the following particulars :— 

“This island (Inch-Keith), upon its being recovered 
from the English, was named by the Queen Dowager the 
Isdand of God, but formerly the French call’d it the 
Island for Horses; and the reason was, because hitherto 
it had been thought useless to them, and so remained 
uninhabited. Yet it is not destitute of the blessings of 
Nature; it is pretty large, wants not sweet water, has 
spots of ground not untit to be converted into pasturage 
or gardens, and places proper for saltpans and harbours. 
It is also furnished with plenty of coals, and some quar- 
ties of stone.” 

This is the statement of a person who per- 
sonally was able to give some reliable account of 
the island, which, if had been situated in any 
locality south the Tweed, might have been made 
a little paradise of its kind; but which has re- 
mained very much in the situation it was in when 
taken possession of by the French; and as Scot- 
land is now treated as a province of England, it is 
likely to remain so for ever, unless war compels a 
centralising administration to fortify it. 

Mary of Guise —a woman of clear head, but, 
like her kindred, devoid of principle —at once 
saw the propriety of fortifying the recovered 
island ; and the following interesting fragmentary 
document in relation to it was found amongst 
some papers thrown away as waste. ‘To the 
Scotish topographer it must be peculiarly in- 
teresting. It is given in the original French : — 

“ Pour la somme de vingt-quatre livres T., que jay receux 
pour metre es mains de Jehan Francoys pour et en deduc- 
tion du marche quil a faict pour les canoniers du fort de 
Lyle Dieu. Faict le xv™ jour de mars, 1555. 

CHEART.” 

It is not improbable that some of your readers 
may be able to tell who Mons. Cheart was. His 
name is not to be found in Teulet. J. M. 


Sbakspeariana. 
SHAKSPEARE FAMILY, TACHBROOKE, CO. 
* WARWICK. 


I enclose you copies of all the Shakspeare en- 
tries in the early Register of Baptisms, Weddings, 
and Burials belonging to the parish of Tachbrooke 
Episcopi, in the county of Warwick. Tachbrooke 
8 situate about nine or ten miles from Stratford- 
on-Avon. If the incumbents of other@WVarwick- 

parishes—at all events in this part of the 
do same, the collateral rela- 
the great Warwickshire t might, I 

should think, be definitely determined. = 


Ihave copied accurately the orthography of the 
name as it happens to occur : — 
Baptisms examined to the year 1662 inclusive. 

1557. Roger Shakesspere, sonne of Rob’te Shakesspere, 21¢ 
Apr. bapt. 

1560. Anne Shakesspere, filia Rob’ti Shakesspere et —— 
vxor eius, 14 Sept. bapt. 

1574. John Shakesspere, sonn of Rob’te Shakesspere & 
— his wife, 4 March bapt. 

1596. John Shakesspeare, sonne of Rogt Shakesspere & 
Alis his wife, 10 Decemb. bapt. 

1607. Elyzabeth Shaxper, the dowghter of Thomas Shax- 
per and Susan his wyfe, bapt. 12 July. 

1628. Elizabeth Shakespeare, the daughter of John and 
Christian his wife, was bapt. 20 Aprill. 

1630. Judeth Shakespeare, the [sic] John and Christian 
his wife, was baptized 4 Aprill, 1630. 

Marriages examined to the year 1653 inclusive. 

1559. Rob’te Shakespeare of this p’rishe and Agnes Ste- 
ward of the p’she of Haselie, marr. here the xix® 
November. 

1592. Roger Shaxpear, sonne of Rob’te and Isabell Par- 
kins, daughter of » bothe of this p’isshe 
marr. last daie of Januarie. 

1593. Thomis Turner of and Isabell Shaxpere, 
daughter of Rob’t Shaxpere of this p’ishe, 4 Mar. 
marr. 

1595. Roger Shaxpere and Alice Higgins, bothe of this 
p’ishe were marr. viii. Octob. 

Burials examined to the year 1664 inclusive. 


1559. Alice Shakespere dau. of Rob’te, was bur. 12 April. 

1574. John Shaskespeare, sonne of Rob’t, was bur. 4 
March. 

1592. Robart Shakespeare, weaver, was bur. ultimo die 
Octobr. 

1594. Isabell Shaxpere, vxor Rogeri Shaxpere, bur. 26 
Novembr. 


1599. Anne Shaxpere, wydow, was bur. 15 March. 


1673. Elizabetha, filia Rogeri Shakespeare, bapt. Julij 
13°. 

1681. Richardus, filius Rogeri Shakespeare, bapt. Martij 
27° 


1683. Priscilla, filia Joh’is Vares, alias Shakspere, bapt. 
Martij 21° 

1686. Johannes, filius Johannis Vares, alias Shakespeare, 
bapt. Aug. 8°. 

1688. Rogerius, filius Joh’is Vares, alias Shakspeare, bapt. 
Martij 30°, 

1714. Elizabetha, filia Walteri Shakespear and Elizabetha 
uxoris, bapt. Decembris 26°. 

1717. Maria, filia Walteri Shakespear, bapt. 28 Aprilis. 

1719. Walterus, filius Walteri Shakespear, bapt. 20 De- 
cembris. 

1724, Sara, filia Walteri Shakespear et Eliz. ejus uxoris, 
bapt. 12 April. 


1732. Richardus Bailis et Elizabetha Shakespear, matrim. 
contraxt 26 Nov. 

1737. Thomas Brown and Anne Shakespear, both of this 
parish, marr. Nov. 6, 1737. 


1670. Johannes Shakespeare, Textor de Tachbrooke Epi 
sepult. Decemb. 
168}. Christiana Shakespeare, Vidua, sepult. Febr. 13°. 
1689. a Filia Joh’is Vares, alias Shakspeare, sepult. 
aij 26° 
1700. Rogeri Shakespeare, sepult. April. 
1708. Rogerus Shakespear, sepultus erat, Maij 31™°, 
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1727. Eliz. uxor Walteri Shakespe ar, sepult. 16° Septem- 
bri 


pris. 
1728. Sara, filia Walteri Shakespea r, sepult, tertio Julij. 
1729. Eliz. Shakespear, sepult. 4° Ma ij. 
1729. Johannes Shakespear, sepult. 1 1° Maij. 
1788. Walter Shakespear was buryed March 7. 


Epw. T. Copp, Vicar of Tachbrooke. 


(3° S. vii. 498; viii. 124.) 
The earliest register in St. Paul’s church, Shad- 
well, commenced in 1670. Mr. James, 50, High 
Street, Shadwell, carpenter and undertaker, is the 

rish clerk. I understood him to say that he 

commenced a search relative to the Shak- 
speare family; but no funds being forthcoming, 
he had ceased his labours. Although he could 
furnish some information at the same remunera- 
tion I paid him, which was 1s. the first, and 6d. 
each succeeding year, for searching; and 2s, 6d. 

each certificate when found. 
Aubert Burrery. 


“ Tempest.” —A distinguished 
writer in the Rerue des Deux Mondes, M. Forcade, 


has affirmed that Shakspeare translated a part of | 


one of Montaigne’s liveliest paradoxes, directed 
against artificial political legislation, in his hu- 
morous sortie entitled Des Cannibales. Montaigne 
is believed to have been one of Shakspeare’s 
favourite authors; and his copy of Florio's trans- 
lation of the Essais, published in 1603, with the 
poet's —_ is said to be in the British Mu- 
seum. Gonzalo’s Utopian Republic is thus traced 
up to a whim of Montaigne’s. M. Emile Monté- 
ut seems not to have been aware of Shakspeare’s 
indebtedness to Montaigne, when he developed 
his ingenious and interesting theory regarding the 
Tempest, in a recent number of the same Revue. 
M. Montégut's hypothesis is as follows : —The 
Tempest is very evidently Shakspeare’s last piece ; 


allégorique que nous lui avons assignée. Ainsi peu im- 
porte & la rigueur que Shakespeare n’ait pas eu les 
pensées que nous lui prétons, que cette synthese si nette 
et si claire de son génie qui ressort de La Tempéte soit 
un pur effet du hasard, ou qu’il lait exprimée d’une 
oe inconsciente, sans bien savoir ce qu'il faisait, 
puisqu’elle est si apparente qu'il ne faut méme pas d’esprit 
pour découvrir.” 
J. Macray, 


WELL Wet,” Act IID. 
Se. 3: — 

“1st Gent. Indeed, good lady, the fellow has a deal of 
that, too much, which holds him much to have.” 

This passage has caused the commentators much 
trouble. Staunton, in a note, says: “ Of this pas- 
sage no one has yet succeeded in making sense. 
It is, we fear, irremediably corrupt.” Now I 
do not think so. Let us see. “To hold a man 
much to have,” is, I take it, to get him credit for 
the possession of much. Now, what is it that 
obtains for him this credit ? why his professing to 

ssessit; his boasting that he has it. And there- 
ore when the gentleman tells the countess that 
Parolles “ has too much of that which holds him 
much to have,” he merely says that he is a great 
boaster: and that is precisely what Shakespeare 
has made him throughout the play. 

James NIcHors, 


Letrer py tak Lorp Prorector.— 
This interesting and, so far as I am aware, 
hitherto unpublished document of this great man, 
was copied several years since by a friend from 
the original letter, and well merits a place in 
“N. & Q.” Heriot’s Hospital must be tolerably 
well known in the South, and the name and his- 
tory of its founder is embalmed by Scott in The 
Fortunes of Niyel. Heriot was a man of whom 


‘his country ought to be proud; not merely for 


and is nothing else but the great poet's dramatic | 


testament, in an allegorical form—his farewell to 
that faithful public which had applauded, in the 
short space of twenty years, as many master- 


pieces of the dramatic art ; besides other beautiful | 


and charming productions, which would have 


poet but himself. In short The Tempest, as the 
magician Prospero expresses it, is the microcosm 
of that dramatic world created by the poet. To 
conclude, in M. Montégut’s own language : — 

“ N'est-il pas vrai que La Tempéte, ainsi interpreétée, 
forme le plus beau des frontispices pour les ccuvres de 
Shakespeare, frontispice d’autant plus précieux que l’ar- 
tiste qui l’a gravé est le potte lni-méme ? Mais cette 
interpretation n'est peut-étre pas exacte? Exacte ou 
non, elle sort si naturellement de la lecture de La Tempéte, 
elle s’en échappe si spontanément et avec si peu d'eflorts, 
elle ext si bien d’accord avec le caractére particulier de 
cette pice et le caractére général de lceuvre de Shake- 
speare, quelle conserve dans l'un ou l'autre cas la valeur 


his munificent endowment, but for his general con- 
duct, in endeavouring to benefit every way &s 
much as he could the city in which he realised 
his fortune : — 


“ Right trustie and welbeloved, . 
“We are informed that one M* Herriott gave very 


| liberally towards the foundaton of an Hospitall neere yo" 
formed the most enviable of trophies for any other | 


Cittie, and now called after his Name, for the releife of 
the poore. And being also informed that Elizabeth 
Donn, his daughter, being reduced.to a lowe condicon, 
you were pleased to allow unto her an yearly penton of 
55£ for the mainteiice of her selfe and children ; But by 


| reason of the troubles in Scotland, she hath received but 


little thereof: And being given to understand that, since 
the said Hospitall with the lands and revenue thereunto 
belonging were restored to you, M™ Donn hath received 
nothing of the said Penton. We doe recomend her con- 
diéon to y@ consideracon, earnestly desiring you that the 
said Penéon may be continued to her, and that you will 
take a speedy and effectuall course for the payment of soe 
much of the said Penéon as is in arreare since the restitu- 
Zon of the said Hospitall and Lands to you for the psent 
releiffe of her and her children, who are at pscnt reduced to 
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straights, which as equity and gratitude calls for | rendered unconscious of pain, is generally con- 


= you towards those who are so neer related to the 
Donor and Founder, being now by the Providence of God 
become fit objects for such Charitie. Soe your speedy and 
effectuall jformance thereof, and the kindness you shall 
shew to this poor gentlewoman, being (as We are credibly 
informed) very Godly and deserving, will be looked upon 
by Us as a testimony of yo" respect to 
Yor Loveing ffriend 
White-hall, June “Oniver P. 
ye 10, 1656.” 
(Marked) 25 June, 1656. 
(Addressed) 
« For our Right trustie and 
welbeloved the Lord Provost 
and Bayliffs of our Citty of 
Edinburgh, in Scotland, 
T 


These.” 


| 


Bex Jonson AnD BartnoLomevs ANULUS. — 


Should you consider the following coincidences of | 
any interest to your readers, it is entirely at your | 
service. Looking the other day into one of Gru- 
ter's Delicive, Delicie Poetarum Gallorum,| lit upon | 
the following lines : — | 
“Umbra suum corpus radianti in lumine solis 

Cum sequitur, refugit : cum fugit, insequitur. 

Tales nature quoque sint muliebres amores : 

Optet amans, nolunt: non velit, ultro volunt. 

Phebum virgo fugit Daphne inviolata sequentem, 

Echo, Narcissum, dum fugit, insequitur. 
Ergo voluntati plerumque adversa repuguans 
Femina, jure sui dicitur umbra viri.” 
They are by Bartholomeus Anulus (Barthelemi 
Aneau), who perished in a tumult at the time of 
the wars of religion in France, about the year 
1565, 

But in these lines of Aneau, unless I am very 
greatly deceived, we have the original of a famous 
song of Ben Jonson, which, as I have not a copy, | 
I quote from recollection : — 

“ Follow a shadow, it still flies you, 
Seem to fly it, it will pursue : 
So court a mistress, she denies you ; 
Let her alone, she will court you. 
Say are not women truly, then, 
Styled but the shadows of us men ? 
“ At morn and even shades are longest, 
At noon they are or short, or none,” &c. 


Now, the first verse is nothing but a translation 
of the first four lines of the epigram, and though | 
the second varies, the idea is borrowed. This re- | 
semblance I have never seen noticed in any edition | 
of Ben Jonson, but I remember a note in, I think, 
Bell's Annotated Edition, in which it was stated 
that the poet was jesting with some lady on the sub- | 
Jeet, who desired him as a punishment to write a | 
song on it. He did so: but he seems not to have | 
forgotten to go to Aneau for a hint. 


OswaLp WALLACE. | 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


Ermer CHLoRoFoRM.— The modern prac- 
See of inhaling ether, whereby the patient is 


| at any rate, occurs in ne other jest-book that has 


telling, for it is a deplorably sorry one. 


sidered as the discovery of Charles T. Jackson 
M.D., of Boston, U.S., in the year 1846; an 

that chloroform was first administered in England 
by Mr. James Robinson, surgeon-dentist, Dec. 14, 
1848. The practice, however, was not altogether 
unknown to the ancients; for in Middleton’s 
tragedy of Women beware Women, published 
in 1657, Hippolito says to the Duke of Flor- 
ence : — 


“ Yes, my Lord, 

I make no doubt, as I shall take the course, 

Which she shall never know till it be acted, 

And when she wakes to honour, then she'll thank me 

for’t : 

I'll imitate the pities of old surgeons 

‘To this lost limb, who, ere they show their art, 

Cast one asleep, then cut the diseas’d part ; 

So, out of love to her I pity most, 

She shall not feel him going till he’s lost ; 

Then she'll commend the cure.”—Act LY. Se. 1. 

“Concerts, Crincurs, Fiasnes, AnD 
1639, —Since I inserted in the concluding 
volume of my Old English Jest Books this remark- 
able performance, I have found some reason to 
think that the authorship of the volume belongs, not 
to Taylor, the Water Poet, but to Robert Cham- 
berlain, who, in 1640, published a work entitled 
Jocabella, or a Cabinet of Conceits, being a collection 
of jests with a supplement at the end of Chamber- 
lain’s own poems. My evidence on the subject 
is, that the joke about Shakespeare is common to 
both, and it is scarcely likely that, unless Cham- 
berlain compiled the Conceits of 1639, he would 
have ventured to appropriate in the very next year 
what seems to be an original witticism, and which, 


come under my observation. A second point is, 
that the jeu-de-esprit of 1639 would have lost a 
good deal of its freshness in 1640, and would per- 
haps have scarcely been thought worth stealing 
by Chamberlain out of another man’s book. Cer- 
tainly the jest required to be very new to be at all 


W. Carew ILazurrt. 


“So THE Worsk ror THE Facts.”—This 
pe saying is usually ascribed to Voltaire; 
ut I lately met with what seems to be the true 
version of the story, ascribed to its real author. In 
the Dictionnaire de Sciences Philosophiques (Paris, 
1851, vol. v.), there is a Life of M. Royer Col- 
lard ; wherein it is stated (p. 442) that he disap- 
roved of the opinions of the Fathers of Port 
Royal on the doctrine of grace: “ I/s ont les textes 
pour eux, disait il, jen suis faché pour les textes.” 
So much the worse for the texts—a very different, 
but much more reasonable saying. V. 8. V. 
Stane: Stroe.—In Italian the prefix s is equi- 
valent to our dis- or un-; thus lea/e is loyal, sleale 
disloyal ; /egare is to bind, slegare is to unbind ; so 
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slogare is to dislocate, —a not unlikely result of a 
fierce fight, or “slogging match”; so slingua 
would mean bad language, or slang. Much of 
the flash of the thieves is said to be borrowed 
from the Italian, probably through the byt - 


Corner. 


Corncrpences.—Byron, in English Bards, §c., 

says — 
Seek roses in December—ice in June.’ 

Has it ever been remarked, that in Shakspeare’s 
Love's Labour's Lost, Act L., Sc. 1, Biron says — 

“ At Christmas I no more desire a rose, 

Than wish a snow in May’s new fangled shows ” ? 
Eric. 
Ville-Marie, Canada. 


Morro or Vrrerta. — Please preserve the fol- 
lowing in “ N. & Q.:” — 

“The motto on the Virginian coat of arms has been 
changed. ‘ Sic semper tyrannis’ has been expunged, and 
the words ‘ Liberty and Union’ now appear above the 
Goddess of Liberty trampling upon the prostrate form of 
Tyranny.”—Leeds Mercury, Aug. 23, 1865. 


Queries. 


Lake ALLEN, Esg.— His Miscellaneous Collec- 
tions for a History of Portsmouth form MS. Ad- 
dit. 8153, 8154. Some account of him will be 
acceptable. S. Y. R. 


Bopenerste: “Trens ta roy.” —1. Is there 
any translation published of Domesday Book re- 
lating to the county of Sussex,* or can any one 
give me any information relative to a place or pro- 
perty called Bodeherste (near Battle) either before 
or after the Conquest ? 

2. The motto, “ Tiens ta foy,” is said in Elvin’s 
Hand-book of Mottoes to be borne by the families 
of Kemp, Mignon, and Bathurst. Is there any 
known connection between these three families, or 
can any explanation be given as to the cause or 
origin of this similarity in their mottoes ? 

Henry Baruvrst. 


Crvic Compantes or Brussets.— In the six- 
teenth century there were at Brussels fifty trade 
corporations, which formed nine great bodies, or 
nations as they were termed. The goldsmiths, 
butchers, fishmongers, market-gardeners, and saw- 
yers formed the nation of Notre-Dame (L’ Histoire 


de  Orfévrerie-Joaillerie, §c., Paris, 1850). Is a | 


full account of these nations to be found in any 

{* Among the Additional MSS. in the British Museum 
are the following: “Tabular arrangement of Domesday 
for Sussex,” No. 6360, f. 6. Names of “ Places mentioned 
fy per y, with their modern appellations,” No. 6361, 
£. 36.—Ep. 


published work ? If so, I should be obli 
reference to it. J. 
New Shoreham. 


Drecoration.—A decoration was 
brought to me for interpretation; but I could 
make out nothing of its mysterious characters, | 
will describe it, in hopes that some reader of 
“N. & Q.” may favour me with an explanation, 
It is a star of seven points, the place of the eighth, 
at the top, being inelegantly supplied by a loop, 
from which it is to be suspended on a ribbon, or 
chain. The material is only brass, yet the engray- 
ing is remarkably well executed. It displays a 
shield divided quarterly by an upright crosier, and 
a transverse spear. In the dexter chief is a lion 
rampant, and a sceptre before him. In the sinis- 
ter chief appears a well under a tree, an arrow by 
its side, and a bull underneath. The dexter base 
has a man in a kind of frock-coat, with both 
hands lifted up, as if preaching or exhorting. In 
the sinister base is a spread eagle. The supporters 
are two harpies, each extending one wing over 
the escutcheon, and with the other partly covering 
her body. Above the shield is a star, with the 
letter J in the centre; and above all is the eye of 
Providence. The motto is Koprs LA ADONIA. 
At first I thought it might have some reference to 
the Koddes, who founded the sect of Collegians: 
but the person who brought it said that he under- 
stood it to be a decoration of some society, which 
he called the Order of Stagorians. I confess I am 
all in the dark about this singular motto and coat 
of arms, and shall be thankful if any one can give 
an explanation of it. F.C. 


Samvurt Drummonn’s Pictures. —The picture 
of Admiral de Winter delivering up his sword to 
Admiral Duncan, after the battle of ' Camperdown, 
by the late Samuel Drummond, A.R.A., is in the 


| Hall of Greenwich Hospital. "A portrait of Sir 
| Isamb. Brunel, by the same artist, is in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery ; and a group, life size, of 


Sir Oswald Moseley, is at Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
Will any reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me where & 
portrait of Abraham Newland, and any other 
pictures by the same artist, are to be found? D. 


Henry Harrtis.—Wanted the following parti- 
culars of Mr. Harris, who, from the year 1809 to 
1822, was proprietor of Covent Garden theatre. 
At what place was he born, and what became of 
his family? It is conjectured that he had only 
one child, and that a daughter. The date of his 
death is also desired.* C. Bowss. 


[* Mr. Harris died on May 12, 1839. His death is 
noticed in the Gent. Mag. for June, 1839, p. 663, and in 
The Era newspaper of May 19, 1839, p. 399, but these 
articles do not give any account of his birth-place or 
family.—Eb. } 
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Hxratpic.—No reply having yet been given to 
this heraldic query (3"* S. viii. 87), I beg to re- 
my desire to know whose coat of arms bore 
the device of three griffins passant, looking to the 
sinister side of the shield (two above one), but 
without a chevron between them. The tinctures | 
not known. Also I shall be glad to be informed | 
what were the arms of William Wye, who be- 
came Lord of the Manor of ~~ or Stroud, in 
the county of Gloucester, by his —- with 
Maud, daughter and heiress of Thomas Whitting- | 
ton of Lippiat, who died a.p. 1490. ( Vide Pedigree 
of the Whittingtons in Lysons’s Model Merchant of 
the Middle Ages, London and 


Stroud. 


Iswara: Osrris.—In Moor’s Hindu Pantheon 
(I cannot refer to the ; my reference, there- 
fore, must be to the Edinburgh Review, No. 34), it 
is stated that the letters “A U M,” (pronounced 
om) represent the Hindu triad—Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Iswara. M. represents Iswara, as probably 
the initial letter of mana: signifying mens, or, 
more correctly perhaps, rvedjua. My first question 


1, What words, symbolic of Brahma and Vishnu, 
daim A and U as their jnitial letters or their 
power? On what ground do A and U represent 
these deities ? 

2. As Iswara is Osiris, in assonance as well as 
in attributes, what deities in the Egyptian my- 
thology corresponded with Brahma and Vishnu in 
the sound of their names no less than in dignity ? 

3. Does more modern philological and mytho- 
logical research justify the conclusion, that the 
religion of ancient India was in all essential re- 
spects the same as that of ancient Egypt ? — 

O, T. D. 


Intsu Votine Law. — 


“The candidates for seats in the parliament which had 
to pronounce on the question of the Union were bound, 
by strict pledges to their respective constituencies, to vote 
for the country whatever measure might be proposed. 
When these candidates became members, no one produced 
such mingled feelings of scorn and merriment as an ob- 
scure representative, who offered to vote for the Union on 
terms which he had put down in writing. The Govern- 
ment agreed to the terms, but refused to sign any written 
agreement. The member, suspecting that this circum- 
stance indicated treachery, made a violent speech against 
the Union. The last words were on his lips, when a trea- 
sury messenger placed in his hands the agreement he had 
required, duly signed and sealed. He glanced at it, con- 
cluded his adverse speech in the spirit in which he had 
begun it, and in a few minutes voted for the Union. As | 
many people laughed at as cried against this proceeding, 

served Ireland better than it pleased Irishmen. But 

the vote, if we mistake not, obtained a peerage for him | 

who gave it. The Government regarded deeds, and disre- | 

words.”—“ Old Election Days in Ireland.” Corn- | 
Mag. August, 1865, p- 175. 


I wish to know more about this. The member 


will be ay oe Voting in a few minutes 
after concluding his speech ; he must have been 
the last speaker, as, on that memorable debate, no 
one spoke for only a few minutes. An agreement, 
under hand and seal, for the purchase of a vote in 
parliament is a strange thing, and not less so, that it 
should be delivered by a treasury messenger to @ 
member while speaking. Which seal did “the 
Government” use? The Great? the Privy? or 


| what ? 


In the same article it is said: — 


“ We have heard of one lord, who, just before the recent 
election, threatened every tenant, who should fail to vote 
as his landlord would have him, with eviction. Such a 
threat may bring the utterer under a sentence of death, 
issued from a Ribbon Lodge, and such a sentence is as sure 
to be carried out as doom itself. But this landlord is a 
dauntless and foreseeing man, and he is said to have made 
a will, whereby the legatee is directed, under certain pen- 
alties, and in case of the legator’s death by violence, to 
evict every tenant from the estate, who has voted against 
the landlord’s directions and interests.”—P. 176. 


If such penalties are recoverable, the drawer of 
the will must be a marvellously skilled lawyer. 
FirzHoPKINs. 
Utrecht. 


Licu-Gate oR Cuvurcnyarp Porcn Svper- 
stit1i0oN.—In Hone’s Table Book, p. 100, is the 
following : — 


“Sir John Sinclair* records of some parishioners in 
the county of Argyll, that —‘ though by no means super- 
stitious (an observation which in the sequel seems very 
odd), they still retain some opinions handed down by 
their ancestors, perhaps from the time of the Druids. It 
is believed by them, that the spirit of the last person that 
was buried watches round the churchyard till another 
is buried, to whom he delivers his charge.’ Further 
on, in the same work ¢, is related that—‘In one divi- 
sion of this county, where it was believed that the 
ghost of the person last buried kept the gate of the 
churchyard till relieved by the next victim of death, a 
singular scene occurred, when two burials were to take 
place in one churchyard on the same day. Both parties 
staggered forward as fast as possible to consign their re- 
spective friend in the first place to the dust: if they met 
at the gate, the dead were thrown down till the living 
decided, by blows, whose ghost should be condemned to 
porter it.’” 


Does this superstition obtain at present, or is 
it forgotten ? A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Luruer on Esucor.— Will some one oblige 
me with the original of the following remark of 
Luther, and an exact reference to the passage ? — 


“The bunch of grapes was borne by two strong men, 
upon a pole or staff: he that went before could not see 
them ; but he that was behind could both see and eat 
them. So the fathers, patriarchs, and prophets of the 
Old Testament, did not, in like manner, see the bunch of 
grapes—that is, the Son of God made man—as they that 

* “Statistical Account of Scotland.” 
+ In Vol. i. p. 715. 
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came behind. The evangelists, apostles, disciples under 
the New Testament both saw and tasted it, after John 
had showed this grape: Behold the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.” HO 


Lawycaster Coacn.—Can any of your north- 
country readers inform me when the coach be- 
tween Lancaster and Alverstone, crossing More- 
cambe Sands at West Bank, ceased to run; and 
also, the name of the said coach ? E. 8. 


MAcavLay AND THE. Prrr.— In the 
early part of Macaulay’s Essay on the second 
Pitt, Macaulay speaks of his wonderful aptitude 
and progress in classical studies. In the latter 

of the same Essay, he draws a comparison 

tween the solace Fox found in retirement in 

Euripides and other ancient models, and the want 

of this in Pitt through deficiency of scholarship. 
Does there not appear here some inconsistency ? 
F. G. L. 

Exeter. 

MArsHALL. —Verstegan, and with him most 
English etymologists, trace this word to the Teu- 
tonic mare, the generic term for horse, and scale= 
a servant. In the last number of the Intermé- 
diare des Cherchewrs et Curieux, p. 441, a Celtic 
etymology is suggested, viz. from the Armoric 
march=horse. I think the word comes to us 
through the Norman. Is not the latter the more 
probable derivation ? J. Hopexry. 


Tue Mystic Lapprr.—There is a mystic ladder, 
or ladder of perfection, mentioned in alchemical 
works, as if it was frequently spoken of by the 
early fathers of the church. Can any one point 
out such passages, or give references to other works 
in which it occurs ? RostcRvciay. 


Tue Mystic Rosr.—Many mystical writers make 
allusions to the mystic, or black, rose. Wanted 
direct references to passages where it is mentioned, 
its botanical history, if any; its emblematical 
meaning, and any other notes or suggestions which 
are likely to be of service to a RosicRvuctan. 


Noy or Cornwatt.—Is there any representa- 
tive of the family to which Attorney-General Noy 
belonged living in the male line? Was there 
more than one family of this name existing in 
Cornwall in the Attorney-general’s time ? Memor, 
in “N. & Q.” (2™ S. vii. 35), says, that “ the 
last representative lately emigrated to America.” 
Is this correct ? 

At present there are three or four farmers 
named Noy residing in the neighbourhood of St. 
Buryan—the birthplace of King Charles’s cele- 
brated attorney. They have been situated there 


for many generations, and are all closely related 
to each other. Query, are they in any way con- 
nected with the Attorney-general’s family. 


The name itself is extremely rare, and with but 
one exception, that I am aware of, exclusively 
confined to the district to which I have referred. 
I should be obliged for any information respecting 
the Noy who, as Mewor states, emigrated to 
America. When did he leave England ? —the 
— place of his abode when in Cornwall —his 

hristian name — his present address ? 

W. PEnpREA. 

PERPLEXED Retationsuir.—In the Europe 
Speculum of Sir E. Sandys, is the following 
curious passage : — 

“King Philip II. might have called the Archduke 
Albert his brother, cousin, nephew, and son. He was 
uncle to himself, cousin-german to his father, husband to 
his sister, and father to his wife.” 

Is the allusion to Philip IL. of Spain? And if 
so, how can it possibly be made out ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Socrety’s Dictionary. — Will 
you aid in this work by allowing me to ask your 
readers for quotations for the following words ? — 

1. For its before 1598, 

2. For who in the nominative, as a simple rela- 
tive, between 1382 and 1523. 

W. I. 8. Tlorton. 

Rugeley. 


Prayine Barnany. — Clarke, in his Survey of 
the Lakes (1789), says that the curate of Lang- 
dale was obliged to sell ale to support himself 
and family; and adds — 

“ At his house I have played Barnaby with him on the 
Sabbath-day morning, when he left us with the good old 
song 

*T’ll but preach, and be with you again. 

What is the meaning of playing Barnaby ? 
Was it a game, or does it simply mean drinking 
a la “Drunken Barnaby,” the author of whose 
journal belonged to the same district? And can 
any correspondent supply the rest of the song 
here cited ? G. 

Bebington. 


Reopens at Sarewssvury. — Will Mr. Sarns- 
BURY, or any other reader of “N. & Q.” who 
may have made Rubens the subject of his study, 
kindly inform me whether there exists any 
evidence of that great painter having visited 
Shrewsbury ? R. A. 


“ Toe Rvesy 1835-37.—Can any 
of your readers inform me as to the authorship of 
three papers in this periodical, having the follow- 
ing titles and signatures? 1. Xantippe, a dra- 
matic sketch, by B.; vol. i. pp. 284-92. 2. Chi 
ings from “The Birds” of Aristophanes, by N.; 
vol. ii. pp. 330,342. 3. Two Autumn Days in 
Athens, 2000 years ago, by T. Y. C.: vol. ii. pp. 
348—358. R. 
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St. Jamzs’s Fretps.—In old chronicles and 
various other works of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century I find frequent mention of St. 
James’s Fields. Strype even mentions St. James’s 
Farm. Neither of these names do I find on old 
plans of London. Am I right in supposing that the 
present Green Park occupies their site, or can you 
or any of your correspondents kindly inform me of 
their locality ? J. Woopiark. 


Wepewoon’s Catatoevrs.—I should feel 
particularly obliged if such of your readers as 
— — of the catalogues issued by Josiah 
Vedgwood, or by, Wedgwood and Bentley, would 
kindly communicate to me the editions and dates 
of such catalogues. I am preparing an analysis 
of the catalogues, for the use of collectors, and am 
desirous of ascertaining what editions are in exist- 
ence besides those which I at present possess, or 
have access to. Any information concerning these 
searce but highly interesting works will be most 
acceptable. LLEWELLYNN Jewitt, F.S.A. 
Derby. 


Queries with Answers. 

“ ENGLAND A Nation oF 
any reader kindly furnish evidence of Napoleon 
Bonaparte having said the English were a na- 
tion of shopkeepers? At all events, so far as I 
can learn (if he ever said it), he was not the first 
who did: for I find that Bertrand Barrére used 
the following words, in his eloquent speech in 
defence of the Committee of Public Safety, June 
11, 1794, before the National Convention: “ Let 
Pitt then boast of his victory to his nation of 
shopkeepers—‘ Nation boutiquiére.’ ” P. 

[Although the fact was assumed, and repeatedly al- 
leged, it may be doubted whether the English were ever 
ealled a nation of shopkeepers by Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The period when the outcry against this supposed insult 
became loudest and most general, was that which suc- 
ceeded the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, 12 May, 1803. 
Bonaparte, while himself saluted in our daily press, in our 
loyal meetings, and in our patriotic placards, with such 


titlesas“ Tyrant,” “Corsican Despot,” “Corsican Usurper,” | 
nay “ Corsican Mulatto,” was simultaneously charged with | 


holding shocking bad language towards our noble selves ; 
and, amongst other offensive terms, styling us a nation of 
shopkeepers. Thus in a speech at the York Meeting, 28 


July, 1803, Mr, Stanhope is reported to have said: “The 
' of, and resented in England not later than July, 1803. 


Chief Consul of France tells us, that we are but a nation 
of shopkeepers. 
in our scales, and return him the compliment in bullets.” 
(Anti-Gallican, No. 1, p. 24.) 

So Sir W. Scott, writing on the renewal of the war: 
“To Napoleon, the English people, tradesmen, and shop- 
keepers as he chose to qualify them, seemed assuming a 


Let us shopkeepers then melt our weights | 


the same effect The Times, 7 July, 1803: “ Bonaparte has 
frequently denominated us a nation of pedlars”: and 
again, 14 Oct. 1803: “The spirit and unanimity of the 
country ..... must by this time have taught the Cor- 
sican Usurper, that this ‘ Nation of Shophkeepers’ are «de- 
termined to keep their shops,” &c. While the writer of a 
patriotic broadsheet (London, 1803), adopting, as if in 
detiance or in derision, the signature of “ A SuorPKrEEPER,” 
intrepidly inquires: “ Shall we merit, by our cowardice, 
the titles of sordid Shopkeepers, Cowardly Scum, and Das- 
tardly Wretches, which in every proclamation he” [Bona- 
parte] “gires us?” 

It is clear then that at the period in question N. Bona- 
parte was very generally believed to have applied to 
England the offensive appellation, “A nation of shop- 
keepers ” (Nation boutiquitre); and we are assured by 
a friend who lived in those days, that he well remembers 
the consequent indignation excited throughout the coun- 
try. Yet it does not appear that, even then, people were 
quite sure that the words were uttered by Napoleon him- 
self; for, while some say “ The Corsican Tyrant,” others 
say “ France,” “They ” (meaning the French), &e. So 
Dibdin, in his song sung by Mr. Fawcett at Covent Gar- 
den, 12 Sept., 1803: — 

“ They say we keep shops 
To vend broadcloth and slops, 
And of merchants they call us a sly land ; 
But, though war is their trade, 
What Briton’s afraid 
To say he'll ne’er sell ’em the Island.” 

And The Morning Post of 3 Jan., 1804, in a review of 
the year 1803: “We have been ridiculed by France, as 
une nation boutiquitre, a nation of shopkeepers.” 

It will be seen then that, with the attention which our 
limited time has left at our disposal, we have failed to 
satisfy ourselves that the phrase in question was ever 
applied to England by Napoleon I., though so often im- 
puted to him. We shall be glad should any of our corre- 
spondents be able to give us further light ; the more so 
because the question is of some historic importance, and 
our historians have ignored it. When, in respect to any 
alleged occurrence of comparatively modern history, 
doubts have already arisen, it is well if “N. & Q.,” by 
affording a field for investigation, can aid in deciding the 
point at issue, ere the time for investigation has passed. 

It may be proper to mention, as an aid to inquiry, that 
if the offensive words were ever really uttered or sanc- 
tioned by Bonaparte, the time when this must have oc- 
curred appears to define itself with tolerable accuracy. 
Our extracts from the English press, already given, 
clearly evince that the supposed insult was known, spoken 


Now, on examining the Freach papers, we find that in 
the earlier part of the same year, 1803, they had not com- 
menced to launch any official or. semi-official denuncia- 
tions against the English generally, but rather praised 


| us as a people, while they assailed some of our leading 


| statesmen. 


confidence in Europe, which was, he conceived, far beyond | 
their due.” (Life of '. Bonaparte, vol. y. ch. iv.) To 


The Moniteur of 1 Jan. 1803, after attack- 
ing “les Grenville, les Windham, les Minto,” presently 
adds “ces hommes ne font ni opinion ni la volonté du 
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peuple anglais. Cette nation si éclairée, si meditative, a 
une autre marche et un autre esprit.” And, again, in 
the Moniteur of 12 June, 1803, England is complimented 
as “la nation qui a produit Locke, Neper, et Neuton” ; 
while the same paper, on the 29th of the same month, 
after condemning the antigallicans, adds,“ Les Anglais 
sensés sont loin de partager ce ton d’ivresse et d’extrava- 
gance.” These expressions are not at all in accordance 
with any such general attack on the character of the 
English as that contained in the phrase “ Nation bouti- 
quiere” ; and it should be borne in mind that the paper 
containing them was the sole official organ of the French 
government, i. e. of the FirSt Consul, at the time.—From 
7 nivése an 11 de la Republique (28 dec. 1802) “le Moni- 
teur est le seul Journal official.” 

In May, 1803, Carrion-Nizas, an orator of the Tribunat, 
commended us as a people, but denounced our leaders as 
hucksters : “Ces chefs aveuglés d'un peuple estimable 
par tant d’endroits, et qui les désayoue, n’ont senti, n’ont 
raisonné que comme des marchands, Comme des mar- 
chands plus accoutumés & juger par de vils caleuls que 
par de hautes maximes,” &c. Can this partial impeach- 
ment have brought up the previous and more sweeping 
imputation of Barere, either in French minds or in our 
own ?] 


Lapy Mitusr, of Batheaston, wife of Sir John 
Miller, Bart., and author of Letters from Italy, 
who died, June 24, 1781, wt. forty-one, is noticed 
in Gent. Mag. li. 277; Warner's Hist. of Bath, 
255; Boswell’ s Life of Johnson, ed. C roker, 12mo 
edit., v. 277; Rose’s Biog. Dict.; Notes & Queries, 
2¢ 8, vy. 495; and Chambers’s Book of Days, i. 
280. w hat was her Christian name? If Lowndes 
(ed. Bohn, 1551), is to be relied on, it began with 
M. I should also like to have some information 
as to her parentage. Absurdly enough her Chris- 
tian name does not appear on the epitaph to her 
memory in Bath Abbey church. 


{Lady Miller’s Christian name was Anna. She was 
the only daughter of Edward Riggs, Esq., and sole heiress 
of her grandfather, the Right Honourable Edward Riggs, 
M.P., and a commissioner of the revenue in Ireland. She 
was married to Capt. John Miller, of Bellicasey, co. Clare, 
in the year 1765. In 1775, Horace Walpole, writing to 
the Hon. Mr. Conway, says, “Ten years ago there lived a 
Madame Riggs, an old rough humourist, who passed for a 
wit ; her daughter, who passed for nothing, married to a 
Captain Miller, full of good-natured officiousness. .. . . 
They ran out their fortune, and all went to France to re- 
pair it. In France the mother was left with the grand- 
children, while the fond pair resorted to Italy. Thence 
they returned, Aer head turned with France and bout- 
rimés; his, with virti. They have instituted a poetic 
academy at Bath-Easton, give out subjects, and distribute 
prizes ; publish the prizejverses, and make themselves com- 
pletely ridiculous ; which is a pity, as they are good-na- 
tured, well-meaning people.” —W alpole’s Letters, ed. 1857, 
v. 20; vi. 170, 332.) 


Joux Hotker.—Mr. John Southerden Burn, in 
his History of the French, Walloon, Dutch, and 
other Foreign Protestant Refugees settled in England 
(p. 18), states, quoting Cath. Mag. No. 17, p. 382, 

at — 

“The cotton manufactures of Rouen were .. . . esta- 
blished by an Englishman, Mr. Holker, from Manchester ; 
he had taken part with Prince Edward in 1745; was 
arrested and sent to prison, from which he escaped, and 
found his way to Rouen, where he set up these manufac- 
tures, made a considerable fortune, and was created « 
baron.” 

Where can any further information be gained 
concerning this Mr. Holker? Does his family yet 
exist in France ? K. P. D. E. 

[The Life of John Holker, Knight of the Order of St. 
Louis, would make an interesting piece of biography. 
He was originally a calenderer at Manchester, but joining 
the ranks of Prince Charles Edward Stuart in 1746, was 
taken prisoner at Carlisle. He was confined in Newgate, 
and would certainly have suffered for his adherence to 
the Prince, had not he, together with his companion, 
escaped from their cell by making a breach in the wall. 
His companion made his egress first, but finding that Mr. 
Holker, who was a square’ bulky man, could not follow 
him, he determined to return and share his fate. They 
went to work again, and having enlarged the hole, both 
made their escape. Holker remained six weeks concealed 
in London by a woman who kept a green-stall, although 
a large reward was offered for his apprehension. He after- 
wards fied to France, and served with honour in the 
Irish brigade, till peace deprived him of his pay. Many 
applications were made by him to the crown for pardon, 
which failing to obtain, he was induced to establish a 
cotton manufactory at Rouen, much to the detriment of 
England. The French government gave him all possible 
encouragement, and appointed him Inspector-General of 
the woollen and cotton manufactories of France. He died 
at Rouen on April 28, 1786. 

* Mr. Holker was descended from a very ancient family, 
seated at Holker, near Furness Abbey, co. Lancaster. 
Being attached to the royal cause during the civil wars 
in the reign of Charles I., Laurence Holker, Esq., was 
imprisoned at Manchester, and all his estates sequestered. 
His descendant, John Holker (the father of the calen- 
derer), for his adherence to the son of James IT. in 1715, 
also suffered many years’ imprisonment. Consult the 
Gent. Mag. Wi. (i.) 441 ; (i.) 312 ; Lsiii. (ii.) 1059.] 


Compounp InrerEst.—The following curious 
calculation was very lately told me by a friend 
whose accuracy on such subjects has always been 
remarkable. One penny put out at compound 
interest at the time of our Saviour’s birth, would 
in 1767 have amounted 250 millions of globes of 
solid gold, each the size of our earth. The same 
sum placed out at simple interest, would in the 
same time have amounted to 7s. 6d. 

I should be very much obliged if you could 
name the page and edition of Dr. Price’s work on 
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Reversionary Payments in which this is _men- 
tioned. F. M. H 

[ The passage occurs at p. xiii. of the second edition of 
Dr. Price’s Observations on Reversionary Payments. He 
says, “It is well known to what prodigious sums, money, 
improved for some time at compound interest, will in- 
crease. A penny, so improved from our Saviour’s birth, 
as to double itself every fourteen years, or which is nearly 
the same, put out at five per cent. compound interest at 
our Saviour’s birth, would by this time, have increased to 
more money than would be contained in 150 millions of 
globes, each equal to the earth in magnitude, and all solid 
gold. A shilling put out to six per cent. compound in- 
terest, would, in the same time, have increased to a 
greater sum in gold than the whole solar system could 
hold, supposing it a sphere equal in diameter to the dia- 
meter of Saturn’s orbit. And the earth is to such a 
sphere, as half a square foot, or a quarto page, to the 
whole surface of the earth.”] 


Boston, A Frowrr.—In an inventory of the 
time of Henry VIII. a certain vestment is de- 
scribed as “ powtheryd with flowers callyd Bos- 
ton.” I am anxious to know what they were. 

P. B. M. 

[The late Mr. Pishey Thompson found a similar entry 
in an inventory of goods belonging to the Guild of St. 
Mary in Boston, and it is probable our correspondent has 
consulted the same document. It has been conjectured 
that Boston is a provincial or orthographical error for the 
word bouton, which may have been the original word. 
There is the phrase fleurs de boutons, meaning those but- 
ton-shaped flowers, as in daisies and bachelors’ buttons, 
which might have been the character of the pattern 
figured on the fabric, and “ powthered ” or diffused over 
it.— Vide “N. & Q.” 1* x. 291.) 

Viscounts Oxrurp.—I am anxious to obtain 
biographical particulars of James Macgill, first 
Viscount Oxfurd in the Peerage of Scotland: of 
Robert, second Viscount, who died 1706; and of 
tobert, grandson of the last, who asswmed the 
title. F. M. 8. 

229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 

[Some interesting biographical particulars of this family 
will be found in William Anderson's Scottish Nation, iii. 
269, Edinb. roy. 8vo, 1863.] 


Replies. 
CALDERON’S “ DAUGHTER OF THE AIR,” ayxp 
“ PURGATORY OF ST. PATRICK.” 


(3" 8. viii. 52, 59, 68, and 109.) 

A residence of a few weeks at the Baths of 
Homburg has prevented my seeing “N. & Q.” 
with the usual regularity. I now find in the re- 
cent numbers, all together, my own reply and 
the rejoinder of the original InaurrER upon the 
subject of Calderon’s Daughter of the Air, and 


the query of the Rev. Canon Darton, with the 
replies of Experto Crepe and F. C. H. relative 

to The Purgatory of St. Patrick. Upon the sub- 
| ject of The Daughter of the Air I have little to 
| add, except to draw the attention of German 
scholars to the admirable translation by Gries of 
these two dramas on the Story of Semiramis, 
| which they will find in the thirteenth volume of 
| the Collection of German translations of Cal- 
| deron, published at Vienna in 1826, or in the 
| Separate collection of those by Gries, eight vols. 
| Berlin, 1840. Raupach’s original tragedy of The 
“ Daughter of the .:.-, after the idea of Calderon,” 
| may also be mentioned, as well as an excellent 
| translation of it into English, published in 1831, 
| a copy of which I picked up in my recent passage 
| through London. I have to thank Inquirer for 
| his encouraging me to undertake the translation 
of La Hija del Aire. That pleasant task awaits 
the combination of so many circumstances not 
likely to come together, that I fear the project 
must be consigned to that Limbo of unfulfilled 
intentions which holds many a more promising 
shade than this. 

With regard to Calderon’s Purgatory of St. 
Patrick, I think I shall be able to add something 
to the valuable information contained in the reply 
of Exrrrto Crepr to the query of the Ray. 
Canon Darton. The confused list of ancient 
authors who have mentioned the legend of St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory with which the play ends, 
and which Exrprrro Crepe has quoted, he seems 
to think we owe to the research of Calderon 
himself. This is entirely a mistake. The whole 
list is taken from Juan Perez de Montalvan’s 
Vida y Purgatorio de San Patricio, first published 
in 1627, on which Calderon's play is altogether 
founded, but with the names arranged and some- 
times erroneously connected, according to the 
exigencies of the metre. When my translation 
of Calderon’s Purgatory of St. Patrick was pub- 
lished in 1853, I had not been able to procure a 
copy of Montalvan’s Vida, &c., but I have since 
seen several editions of the original, as well as 
several translations of it into other languages. 

I have now before me two editions of Montal- 
van’s work in the original Spanish. One pub- 
lished at Barcelona by Pablo Campins without 
date, but probably in 1657, as it contains the 
Approbation of Valdivielso, given at Madrid the 
3rd February in that year, and another at Madrid 
in 1664 by Melchor Sanchez. At p. 52 of the 
former edition is the list of authorities adopted 
by Calderon, that is, of the names of the au- 
thors alone, but without any reference to the 

rticular work of each in which the Purgatory 
is mentioned. This important omission is su 
plied in the margin of pp. 44-45 of the Madrid 


edition of 1664. It is also supplied at p. 83 of 
a very early French translation published at 
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ine oor in 1637, ten — after the work first 
ppeared in during which short 
editions tae. original had been pub 
As this translation, which is now before me, =< 
different from Bouillon’s Vie de S. Patrice, pub- 
lished five years later at Troyes, and which is 
the French’ version most fi uently met with, 
I give the title-page of the Brussels edition as 
follows : — 

“La Vie Admirable du Grand S. Patrice Patriarche 
D’Hibernie: Avec l’Histoire veritable de son fameux, 
et tant renommé Purgatoire. Mise en Espagnol par le 
Docteur Jehan Perez de Mogtalui, natif de Madrid. Et 
traduit en Francois sur la Sixiesme edition, par F. A. S. 
Chartreux & Bruxelles. “A Bruxelles. Chez Godefroy 
Schoenaerts au Liure blanc. L’an M.pc.xxxvut.” 

Here is the passage from Montalvan : — 

“Y aunque la materia de suyo parece esteril, no lo 
es tanto, que no la acrediten ik este Salteritse, y 
Mateo Parisiense, Dionisio Cartuxano, Jacobo Januense, 
[*d.” in ed. 1657] Genuense Dominicano, Radulfo Higen- 
den. Cesaryo Heisterbache nse, Mole ‘rico, Marco Marulo, 


rulus the reference is “ Lib. iii. ca’ re To 
Maurolicus Siculus, “In suo Martyrologio.” To 
the Most Reverend David Rothe, Bishop of Ossory 
and Vice-Primate of all Ireland, is ascribed “ Lib. 
2. de Purgatorio.” It will be perceived that the 
exigencies of metre compelled Calderon to add the 
words “ y el prudente” to the correct description 
by Montalvan, and to change the “ Vice-Primado” 

into “ Primado,” which has led your correspon- 
dent Exrrrto Crepr into the mistake of sup- 
posing that two persons were here mentioned, and 
that the latter was Peter Lombard, whose name is 
not mentioned in this place by Messingham or 
Montalvan, though carefully noted by Mr. WiL- 
LIAM Prxkerton in his learned essays on “ St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory” in the 4th and 5th volumes 
of the Ulster Journal of Archeology. To Cardinal 
Bellarmine I presume the next reference is to be 
given, “ Lib. 2 and 6, de Revel. 8. Brigid.” To 


| Friar Dynas Serpi is given “ Lib. de Purl gatorio |, 


Maurolico Siculo, el Reuerendissimo Sefor Don Dauid 


Roto, Obispo, y Viceprimado de toda Hibernia, el Cardenal 


ingan, y muy doctamente Don Felipe Osulenano Bearro, 
Hiberno, el Compendio que hijo de la Historia de Irlanda,” 
&e. 

The references in the margin, which in the 
Spanish ed. of 1664 are unlettered, and in the 
French translation of Brussels are lettered incor- 
rectly, I distribute thus. To Henry of Saltrey 
and Matthew Paris I give the reference “In 
Visiones Ordi, mil,’ a misprint for “In visione 
Oéni militis” as given correctly in Messingham’s 
Florilegium (to which I shall presently refer), and 
in the Brussels translation. To Dionysius, the 
great Carthusian belongs the reference “ Libro de 
quatuor novissimis, tertia parte, Kc.” To “Ja- 

cobo Januense [6] Genuense Dominicano” — or 
in the words of Messingham, “Jacobi Januensis 
(alias) Genuensis Dominicani,” — namely, the 
famous Dominican Friar Jacobus de Voragine, 
subsequently Archbishop of Genoa, belongs the 
reference in the margin “In Vita Patricii in 
Legenda Sanctorum,” meaning The Golden Le- 
gend, of which he was the author. Of Jacobus 
de Voragine we get no trace in Calderon’s list 
except in the word “ Dominicano,” which he ab- 
surdly joins with “ Esturbaquense” ( Heister- 
bachensis) that properly belongs to the “ Cesario” 
of the preceding line. Radulfo Higenden, turned 
by Calderon into “ Rudolfo,” uoted “ In suo 
Polichronico.” Cresar of is quoted 
“Tn suis Dialogis.” The author who is called 
“ Molerico” in the Spanish editions of Montalvan, 
1657 and 1664, is called “‘ Mombrisius” both in 
the Brussels translation of 1637 and in the original 
work of Messingham, 1624, from which all the 
names are derived. The work of Mombrisius 
referred to is “tom. ii. de Vitis Sanctorum.” 
Calderon calls him Membrosio, To Marcus Ma- 


cap. 26.” “ Jacobo ” is not the Genoese Dominican 
suggested by Eure Rro CREDE, whois quoted, as I 


Belarmino, Beda, Fr. Dimas Serpi, Jacobo Solino, Mis- | have mentioned above, much earlier ; but Jacobus 


de Vitriaco, whose name is printed thus in full in 
the Brussels translation, the reference being, “ In 
Sua Historia Orientali.” | Messingham says— 


| & Jacobus de Vitriaco in sua historia orientali, 


cap. 02. de puteo hoe sic loquitur.”—Florilegium, 
p- %3.] “Cap. 35” is the only reference given to 
Solinus, and ne refers to his Della cosa 
maravigliosa del Mundo, mentioned by your cor- 
respondent Exrrrto Crepe. “ Misingan,” who 
is scarcely improved into Calderon's “ Mensig- 
nano,” is of course Messingham, whose Florile- 


| gium is quoted as if it were of no more a 


than the others, although it is plain that this 
work was the sole source of all this seemingly 
recondite and original research. The long list 
winds up with a “reference to the visit of Ray- 
mond, Viscount de Perhilhos, to the Purgatory in 
1397, as described by O'Sullivan in his “Hidoria 
Catholice Ibernie Compendium, Lisbon, 1621, 

. 14; and which is but another version of the 
‘ision of Knight Owen, or Enio. 

Messingham’s Florilegium Insule Sanctorwn, 
seu Vite et Acta Sanctorum Liibernia, Parisiis, 
1624, was, as I have said, the source of all this 
parade of erudition. The original work of Mes- 
singham is very scarce, but perhaps a small tract 
in my possession, which contains everything re- 
lating to the Purgatory of St. Patrick contained 
in the larger work, translated into English, and 
— at Paris in 1718, is much rarer, as I 
nave never heard of another copy. Its title is as 
follows : — 


“ A Brief History of Saint Patrick’s Purgatory and its 
Pilgrimage, collected out of Ancient Historians, written 
in Latin by the Reverend Mr. ‘THomas Messincuam, 
formerly Superior of the Jrish Seminary in Paris. And 
now made English in favour of those who are curious to 
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know the Particulars of that Famous Place and Pil- 
grimage so much Celebrated by Antiquity. Printed at 
Paris, 1718.” 

To conclude this long note, I may say that 
Montalvan’s Vida Sc. contains nothing concerning 
the Purgatory that he has not translated from 
Messingham, and that Calderon’s play, so far, 
contains nothing but what he versified from Mon- 
talvan. The romance of Ludovico Enio’s early 
life in Spain and France, at Valencia and Toulouse, 
seems to have been entirely the invention of 
Montalvan. This Calderon adopts, and adds to 
it all those scenes in which Enio figures as the 
suitor, husband, and eventually murderer of Po- 
lonia, the daughter of Egerio, King of Ireland. 
Many of the theological and metaphysical dis- 
cussions introduced into the play are found in the 
Life by Montalvan, and even the striking scene of 
the apparition, where a mutiled figure, on throw- 
ing open its cloak, reveals a skeleton, saying to 
the astonished soldier himself, “I am Ludovico 
Enio” is suggested by a passage in the work of 
that remarkable but satiieante genius, who, 
dying insane from excessive mental labour at the 
early age of thirty-six years, left with his other 


writings about sixty plays, many of which retain | 


their popularity to the present day. 

Calderon, however, out of the materials here 
enumerated, has constructed a very spirited and 
wonderful drama, which has found many ad- 
mirers and a good translator in Germany, though 
the latter fact does not seem to have been known 
to Schmidt, who mentions the name of every 
other German translator. The title of the copy 


before me, which is the only one I have seen or | 


heard of, is as foliows : — 


“Tas Fegefeuer des heiligen Patricius. Schauspiel | 


von Don Peder Calderon de la Barca. Uebersetzt von 
Al-Jeittcles. Briinn, 1824. Joseph Georg Trassler.” 

He translates the lines of Calderon boldly as he 
found them, without troubling himself as to their 


correctness, and courageously adds a few blunders | 


of his own : — 

“Denn so endet die Geschichte, 
Deren Kuni’ uns hat gegeben 
Dionisius der Carthiiuser, 
Und Henricus Saltarensis, 
Ciisar, Mathiius Rodulfus, 
Domician Esturbarcensis, 
Marcus Marulus, Membrosius, 
David Roto, und Hibernicus, 
Hocherhabner weiser Primas, 
Belarminus, Beda, Serpi, 
Dimas, Jacobus Solinus, 
Mensigannus, und am Ende 
Frimmigkeit und Christenglauben, 
Die fiir diese Wahrheit stehen.”— Pp. 139, 140. 

D. F. MacCarrny. 
Dublin. 


BEN’ JONSON. 
(3 viii, 27, 115.) 


Henslowe, in his Diary, where he has frequent 
occasion to mention rare Ben, invariably spells 
the name with the superfluous letter; and in 
Collier's Memoir of Edward Alleyn, p. 67, there 
is printed a note of R. Daborne’s which mentions 
“Johnson's play.” So in the curious poem printed 
in the Shakespere Society’s Papers (iii. 172), he is 
styled Ben Johnson; and in all the entries rela- 
tive to his family which have been discovered in 
parish records, the name is given in the ordinary 
orthography. (Collier's Memoirs of Actors, In- 
trod. xxiii.) I have examined the folio of 1640, 
published three years after his decease; the 
frontispiece is a portrait of the author, with the 
inscription “ Vera efligies doctissimi poetarum 
Anglorum Ben Johnsonii”: in ten places, viz. 
| title-page, “Every Man out of his Humour,” 
|  Cynthia’s Revels,” “ Poetaster,” “ Epicene,” 

“ Aichemist,” “ Catiline,” “ Epigrams,” “ Divell 
| is an Asse,” and “Staple of News,” the name is 
| spelt Jonson; while in twelve places, viz. — 
“ Every Man in his Humour,” “ Sejanus,” “ Vol- 
pone,” “ Bartholomew Fair,” “ Fall of Mortimer,” 
| “ Horace’s Arte of Poetry,” “ English Grammar,” 
|“ Timber or Discoveries,” “ Magnetic Lady,” 


“Tale of a Tub,” “Sad Shepherd,” and twice 

in the frontispiece, it is spelt Johnson. The con- 

clusion of the entire matter would seem to be 
| that the poet’s contemporaries indiscriminately 

styled him Jonson, or ps og and that although 
he himself wrote it Jonson, he did not consider it 
worth the trouble to correct the errors of those 
who spelt his name in the common fashion. 

In 1614, Dr. Thomas Farnaby issued an edition 
of Juvenal and Persius, to which Jonson con- 
| tributed the following commendatory verses, which 
| are not included in any edition of his works with 
which I am acquainted : — 

“ Temporibus lux magna fuit Juvenalis avitis, 

Moribus, ingenii-, divitiis, vitiis. 

Tu lux es luci, Farnabi: operisque fugasti 
Temporis et tenebras, ingenii radiis. 

Lux tua parva quidem mole est, sed magna rigore, 
Sensibus et docti pondere judicii. 

Macte : tuo scriptores, lectoresque labore 
Per te alii vigeant, per te alii videant.” 

(Ben Jonsonius. Farnaby’s Jurenal, p. 150. ed. 168%.) 


| Wu. E. A. Axoy. 


BRUNETTO LATINI. 
viii. 147.) 
In reply to your correspondent, I beg leave to 
offer him the following notices respecting Bru- 


| netto Latini, taken from the notes of my transla- 


tion of Dante’s Comedy (Hel/, c. 15.) In return, 
he will perhaps favour me with more particular 


references to the Monthly Magazine, &c. in which 


— 
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Latini is quoted or mentioned,.or with a sketch | Guyot de Provins describes it very accurately in 


of the information they contain about him. 


“ Brunetto Latini, Dante’s tutor, born in Florence, 
A.D. 1220, was a notary and diplomatist, eminent in 
oratory and jurisprudence, and for various philosophic 
writings. .. . He was attached to the Guelf party, and 
employed as their ambassador, while Florence was threat- 
ened by the power of King Manfred, to petition for the 
support of Alfonso the Tenth, of Castile. While absent 
on this mission he heard of the battle of Arbia [A.p. 
1260, see Can. 10), and the expulsion of the Guelfs from 
his native city, in consequence of which events he was 
compelled to withdraw to Paris. He returned with his 
party to Florence shortly after Manfred’s overthrow, 
1266, and was one of the vouchers for their reconcilia- 
tion with the Gihibellines during the unsuccessful mission 
of Cardinal Latini from the Pope in 1279. He was again 
employed as a state-ambassador in 1294, in the nego- 
tiations with Genoa against the Pisans, and died in 1296. 


He is described as a man of great ability and learning, of 


the most courteous and engaging manners, and of grave 
but humorous conversation. Villani calls him worldly, 
with perhaps a worse meaning than we should attaeh to 
the expression, and that such a character was generally 
attributed to him he himself confesses in his Tesoretto ; 
hut none of his contemporaries, excepting Dante, have 
distinetly brought against him any more heinous charges. 

“Latini’s Tesoro [Treasure], treating ‘ of all things 
that appertain to mortals,’ is an eneyclopedic work, 
written, during his sojourn in Paris, in the French lan- 
guage, which he considered more universal, and even 
more agreeable than his own! It begins with an outline 
of cosmogony, geography, physics, and universal history ; 
comprises next a system of morals, polities, and rhetoric, 
founded on Aristotle’s corresponding treatises, and ter- 
minates in a more original Book of Precepts for the con- 
duct, and especially the manners, of rulers and magistrates. 
The Tesoretto, a work in rude Italian rhyme, was destined 
for an introduction to the above treatise, and comprises 
an allegorical vision of Nature and her works, of Love, 
Virtue, and other such personages. The Pataffio, a col- 
lection of proverbs and mots, a work of less moral and 
dignitied character, in Italian ternary rhyme, is also 


attributed to Latini.” 
C. B. Carrey. 
5, Montpellier Row, Blackheath, S.E. 


A note by J. M. in a late number of “N. & Q.” 


| his satirical poem, La Bible de Guyot de Provins. 
| Brunetto, in one of his letters, telling how, during 
| a visit to England, he had seen one of these in- 
| struments, borrows the very words of Guyot to 
| describe it. Again, Mr. Edwards, in his Lebraries 
| and Founders of Libraries, quotes, on the authority 
| of Lady Macclestield, a passage from a letter of 
Brunetto, in which he recounts a night spent at 
Sherburn Castle, now the seat of the Earls of 
Macclesfield, towards the close of the thirteenth 
century, when he was on his way from London 
to Oxford. It would appear that Brunetto really 


| did visit England, although I can discover no 
| allusion to his journey in any of his biographers. 


has recalled to me that I have recently met with | 


several allusions to this subject, so interesting to 
all Dantophilists, taking into consideration the 
supposed visit of Dante, Brunetto’s pupil, to Ox- 
ford (on which see Foscolo’s article on Dante in 
Edinb. Rev, 1818), and that of Petrarch to the 
same place. (Rossetti’s Antipapal Spirit, ii. 191.) 

J. AL. states, that in the early volumes of the 
Monthly Magazine are to be found letters said to 
be translated from Brunetto Latini, who is as- 
serted to have been in England temp. Ifenry IIL, 
and to have had an interview with Roger Bacon, 


in which a variety of discoveries were communi- | 


cated, such as the mode of making gunpowder, 
the virtues of the magnet, &c. This allusion to 
the magnet is corroborated by some remarks in 
Chambers’ Book of Days, i, 668, a propos of the 


| 


| His reference for this is to Camden. 


Zannoni, in the copious Memoir prefixed to his 
edition of the Tesoretto, does not speak of it, 
neither does Dr. Barlow, in his Contributions to 
the Study of Dante. 1 have not been able to 
consult M. Cha. Caille’s recent edition of the 
Tesoro. 1 should be glad of any information 
concerning the journey, the existence, and authen- 
ticity of the letters, and where they are to be 
met with. J. B. Drrenrrerp, M.D. 


The “ Extracts from the Portfolio of a Man of 
Letters,” in the Monthly Magazine, were written 
by William Taylor, of Norwich, who was a fre- 
quent contributor to that periodical. Lis Eng- 
lish Synonyms (from which Crabbe borrowed so 
largely without a word of acknowledgment) also 
first appeared in the same Magazine. 

NoRGATE. 

or Porte 8, viii. 
149.) — Authorities, I think, are pretty generally 
agreed as to the birth-place of Cardinal Pole, the 
last Catholie Archbishop of Canterbury. They 
almost all follow Leland. Dodd, in his Church 
History of England, says that — 

“ Reginald Pool, the fourth son of Sir Richard Pool, 

was born at Stowerton Castle, in Staffordshire in March, 
1500.” 
His sketch of the cardinal’s life is based upon the 
following writers: Beccatelli, Pitts, Godwin, 
Wood, Johnstone, and a MS. of Pinning, the car- 
dinal’s secretary, preserved in Doway College. 

Phillips, in his Life of Cardinal Pole, gives the 
same castle as the place of his birth : — 

“Reginald Pole received his birth at a castle, which 

takes its name from the river Stour, two miles distant 
from Stourbridge, in Staffordshire.” 
In other 
accounts I have seen the place given as Stoverton 
Castle; and in one, the date of his birth is assigned 
to May 11, 1500. 

And now, let me ask, why an enquiry of this 
kind could not be made without wounding the 
feelings of many readers of “ N. & Q.” and several 


very early knowledge of the mariner’s compass. | contributors, who are Catholics, by such an offen- 
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y in sive term as the “last Romanist Archbishop of 
mins, Canterbury?” How would it be received if a 
ring Catholic, in speaking of Matthew Parker, were to 


in- use language equally offensive to Protestants, 
Let us on 
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to which might readily suggest itself ? 
ries both sides avoid all that is uncourteous and as- 
rity sailant in the respectable and pacific 7 of 
“of & Q.” 
at Has not our correspondent fallen into much the same 
of error which he condemns? In the judgment of many 
ith members of the Church of England Cardinal Pole was 
lon not the last Catholic, but the last Roman Catholic Arch- 
lly bishop of Canterbury. Many other persons will be sur- 
m prised to learn that Nomanist is an offensive term. It 
no was in this instance, we have no doubt, used with as little- 
rs. ’ intention of giving offence, as the negative term Protes- 
ns tant is here used by F.C. H. A little less susceptibility 
it, might be recommended to writers on both sides.— Ep. 
to “N.&Q"} 

to Luts pE Camoens (3™ S. viii. 28.)—Your cor- | 
he respondent E. H. A. inquired some time ago | 
om whether some poetic compositions of Camoens 
n= had not been discovered in the University of 
ve Coimbra, &c. I have just received (August 20th) 


. a letter from Lisbon, informing me that a gen- 
tleman there, named Jerumenha, did publish, 
about three years ago certain poetic pieces of 
Camoens, which had never seen the light before, 
under the title of Zdyllia; but my correspondent 
does not inform me whether the MSS. were dis- 
covered in the University of Coimbra. 

L am also told, that in the centre of the city a | 
beautiful square has been lately formed, called 
the “Square of Camoens,” in which has been 
erected a fine imposing pedestal, which is to be 
surmounted by a bronze statue of the illustrious 
poet. J. Datton. 


Hymns (3°¢ 8. viii. 168.) — Allow me to assure 
your correspondent Ertc, that Sir Roundell Pal- 
mer’s version of the fifth stanza of Cowper's — 

“Oh! for a closer walk with God,”— 


| is quite accurate. Sir Roundell Palmer has printed 
the passage as it stands in the ed. princeps of the 
Olney Hymns (1779, p.4), and in various other 
editions to which I have referred. If your cor- 
respondent will consider the preceding stanza, in | 
connexion with the one he has quoted, he will, I 
think, come to the conclusion that his suggested | 
alteration is inadmissible. As the text of this | 
beautiful hymn—one of the most admirable in | 
our language—is a possession which none-who ! 


. ot Sir Roger 
Bavent. 


| 
William de = Giles= Richard, 
& 
| 


AliciaJohan- Lucy Maud. 
na, coh. 


Thomas = Beatrice Mortimer. 


+ 


had usurped that throne. 


1. Isabel de Clare 7 Wm. de Braose, = 2. Agnes de Moels = 3. Maria. 
. 19 Ed. I. ol 


! 
Peter = Beamer. (1 ux.) = William = Merie, ob. 36, = 1. Ralph de 
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value it would like to suppose to be the subject 
of any doubt, I beg to quote the fourth and fifth 
stanzas; from the consideration of which, your 
readers will perceive that they are linked together 
by a sense which would be destroyed by the 
adoption of Eric’s suggestion. I quote from the 
editio princeps :— 
“4, Return, O Holy Dove, return, 
Sweet messenger of rest ; 
I hate the sins that made thee mourn, 
And drove thee from my breast. 
“5. The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be ; 
Help me to tear it from thy throne, 
And worship only thee.’ 


The Holy Spirit had occupied his rightful 
throne in the heart of the believer. Some idol 
The appeal made in 
the hymn is to the Spirit, for help to dispossess 
the unlawful occupant. J. B. 


Allow me to observe, if it is not too obvious, 
that the line of Cowper to which Eric objects is 
clearly right. “ Its throne,” no doubt, would do; 
but “ Thy throne” is far more expressive. The 
Almighty is represented as dethroned, and the 
idol as occupying Zs throne—that which of 
right is His. LYTTELTON. 


Sotvution or Continvity (34 8. vii. 6, &e.) — 
The word Jacerated shows that Johnson adopted 
and adapted a phrase which became known to 
him,or at all events was best known to him, as a 
chirurgico-latinate one. Until very lately it was 


| a favourite phrase with English surgeons; where a 


bone was broken or the flesh, &c., cut or /acerated, 
there was “ a solution of continuity.” 


Prerry (3" vii. 453.) — Surely “ pretty,” 
which A ConsERVATIVE REFORMER supposes to be 
a corruption of “peartly,” is rather the same 
word as the German “ priichtig” = splendid or 
magnificent, the meaning having degenerated in 
our vwn version of it, and serving for a less ambi- 
tious kind of beauty. Il. Hi. Grass, 

St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. 


Braose S. viii. 86.) —ITERMENTRUDE asks : 
“Can the truth be disentangled from this Gordian 
knot?” The following brief genealogical table 
will, I think, do it: — 


dr. of Wm. Lord Ros, 
b. 19. Ed. 


! 
Margaret = Ralph de 
Camoys. 


Cobham, 
ob, 19, Ed. 1. 


Ed. 


2 Thomas of Rrotherton, 
eb. 12, Ed. IL 
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CHARTULARY oF WHALLEY (3" §, viii. 
36, 76, 158.) —P.S. C. has not attended to a 
peculiarity of French writers on Roman Law, viz. 
that they invariably translate the Latin technical 
terms into their own language in the same way as | 
they treat names. And as an instance of the lat- 
ter, I remember meeting in one of their legal 
works with the phrase, “Comme dit Paul ;” and 
it was certainly some time before I identified the | 
person referred to with my old friend Paulus of | 
the Corpus Juris. This practice affords an easy 
explanation of the “ Actions congues en fait” of 
Ortolan, which are simply the “ Actiones ad fac- 
tum prestandum ” of thé Civil Law. In which | 
code there are enumerated a certain number of | 
the most usual contracts which, occurring daily, | 
received definite names; and were known as | 
a class by the term Nominate, — such as sales, | 
hiring, Xe. It was impossible, however, that | 
these should include every variety of bargain, so | 
the contracts which contained specialities out of 
the ordinary character of these transactions were | 
called Innominate. 

Now in each of the Nominate class, the action 
by which the agreement was enforced had a de- 
finite name, as, for instance, the Actiones ex empto, 
vendito, locato, &c., whilst in the other the bargain 
was made effectual by the Actio ad factum pre- 
standum, which is Ortolan’s “ Action congue en 
fait.” Therefore when notions are referred to, the 
phrase should be ad and not in factum. 

The same is the case with the defence. You 
have the nominate pleas of fraud or fear, ercep- 
tiones doli aut metus, and then the general in fac- 
tum, importing an answer founded on the par- 
ticular circumstances of the case. 

_ The in factum of the charter should, therefore, 
in strict civilian language, be ad factum. My 
idea is, that the deed in question was scrolled in 
French, where “en faicte’’ would be correct; 
and erroneously translated into Latin as in, in- 
stead of ad factum. Grorer Vere Irvine. 


Grave Mavricr (2" 8. viii. 149.) —“ Grave 
Maurice” was a well known name applied to 
Maurice of Nassau in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The epithet is given to him in one of Ben 
Jonson’s plays, the reference to which I cannot give, 
not having his works beside me. It is applied to 
him also by Sir Walter Scott, in the following | 
passage from the first chapter of Kenilworth : — 


“Michael Lambourne!’ said the stranger, as endea- 
vouring to recollect himself ; ‘what! norelation to Michael 
Lambourne, the gallant cavalier who behaved so bravely 
at the siege of Venlo, that Grave Maurice thanked him | 
at the head of the army ?’” 


ALAN Farrvorp. | 

The picture, which is the subject of enquiry, 
most probably represents Maurice, Elector of 
* Saxony, who perished at the battle of Sievenhausen 


in 1553. It must not be supposed that “Grave” 
is our English word, meaning solemn and serious. 
It is the German title for Count, properly Graf, 
but Englished Grave, as in Landgrave and Mar- 
grave. F. C. H. 


viii. 69.)—S. P. seems to 
fancy that arms belong to estates, whereas they 
belong to families ; they do not indicate property, 
but blood. Quarterings are the arms of heir- 
esses incorporated into the family shield, and all 
the descendants of those ladies (and no one else) 
have a right to use them. When the male line is 
extinct, and daughters remain, they are heiresses 
in heraldry, whether they have property or not. 
What can S. P. mean by “ the quarterings for 
the dissevered estates” ? no arms, 
and carry no right to arms. A man may leave 
property to another on condition that he takes a 
certain name, and the arms belonging to that 
name, but the bequest gives no right to do so, 
therefore the party has to apply to the Crown for 
permission to change the name, and to the Heralds’ 
College to make him a grant of the arms. P. P. 


Brancur, Lapy Wake (3" S. vii. 495; viii. 
35.)—I have no doubt that Mr. WARREN is quite 
right in supposing that the Blanche Lady Wake, 
mentioned by HERMENTRUDE, was the daughter 
of Henry, Earl of Lancaster. It must be borne 
in mind that, after the death of her husband in 
1349, this Blanche was what would now be called 


'the Dowager Lady Wake ; and her prolonged 


existence would not in any way interfere with 

the title being borne by the Princess of Wales, on 

whom the barony had devolved by inheritance. 
MELETES. 


Moprern Latrx Pronencration (3° 8. vii. 
34.) —Whilst looking over the Index of the last 
volume of “N. & Q.,” Icame upon the above- 
mentioned subject; which, if I remember cor- 
rectly, has never been answered. Such an im- 
portant query I was exceedingly sorry to see so 
passed over, and so will try to make a few ob- 
servations which may tend to solve the difficulty. 

In no age has education in general been more 
studied than in the present; and since such is the 
case, it is quite natural that every “long and 
short” should be pronounced correctly. I have 
heard many people say that they were taught— 
sum, és, ést, and égo; but if on the other hand, they 
had consulted Virgil on the subject, they might 
soon have made up their minds that they were 
w 


rong. 

Your correspondent J. M. says, that he is told 
do-muse and fruc-tuse have superseded domus and 
Fructus. Now, if we refer to the Latin Grammar, 
we find that the fourth declension makes the 
genitive case singular end in -is. If such be the 
| case, the domus ahd fructus ought to be pro- 
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nounced do-muse and fruc-tuse. But this is only 
what the Latin Grammar says; but, to see if it is 
right, let us refer to Virgil : — 
“ Genus immortale manet, multosque per annos 
Stat fortuna domus, et avi numerentur avorum.” 
Here the -us in domiis is long, and before a 
vowel, and, moreover, in the genitive case: so 
there can be no doubt but that do-muse and fruc- 
tuse are right ; and if they were short, wrong. 
Again, Juvenal says : — 
“ Scire volunt secreta domus, atque inde timeri.” 
Here, in quite a different style of poetry, we 
have the same rule; and also, written by another 
man. 
Again, scanning must be consulted :—If domiis 
and fructiis be made short, then neither of the 


lines will sean, which wil! show that the word is | 


pronounced wrong. 
For the sake of proof, I have referred to an 


Eton Latin Grammar, published in the year 1824, | 


and have found the same rule regarding longs 
and shorts made use of as in the present ones. 
Tuomas T, Dyer. 


Hoop Battap viii. 88, 158.) — 
Many thanks to H. J. for his information on the 


locality of the Sayles; but as to the difficulty | 


about the mention of Watlynge Street, I cannot 
see that his communication has thrown much light 
on the subject, which remains # statu quo: for 
there yet remains the question, whether Mr. 
Ilunter was right or wrong in stating that Wat- 
lynge Street passed by Barnsdale? Were there 
two roads of the name of Watlynge Street: the 
one going from Dover to Chester, and the other 
crossing Barnsdale? If so, as we would think 
from Mr. Hunter, the latter could hardly be “the 
ancient Roman highway,” par excellence. I do 
not know whether Erming Strete passed Barns- 
dale. A. Hf. K. L. 


Josern Manerty S, viii. 87.)—My atten- 
tion has been directed to the request of 5. Y. R. 
for information about Mr. Joseph Maberly. Your 
correspondent seems to wish especially for the 
date of Mr. Maberly’s death. This took place in 
March, 1860. The details of his life were too 
insignificant for public record. M. 


“ JOHANNES AD oppositum ” (3° vii. 114.)— 
“ Jack-at-warts,” that is, Jack-a-thwarts, or Jack- 
at-thwarts, one wise in his own conceit, and con- 
trary to, and opposite with, his neighbours. 

B. NIcHOLsoN. 

Scentine or Booxs S. viii. 127.) — Her 
majesty Elizabeth may well have disliked the 
smell of spyke, for in odour it is but little better 
than turpentine. There is a good deal of paste 
used in bookbinding, and it was a common prac- 
tice to put into it a few drops of the otto of spike, 


| derived by distillation from the Lavandula spica, 

in order to make it keep. Some manufacturers 
employ in our own time creosote for the same 
purpose; the best thing, however, would be otto 
of birch bark, as its fragrance resembles Russia 
leather. 

Books that were newly bound —of course it 
was only new books that were presented to the 
queen— would savour of spyke more strongly than 
if they had been long shelved. That her majesty 
had rather a penchant for perfumery there is 
ample evidence. 

Tn Nichols’s Royal Progresses, we are in- 

formed :— 

| “Three Italians came unto the queen and presented 

her each with a pair of sweet (!) gloves. 

| “The Earl of Oxford, Edward de Vere, the first person 
who brought perfumed gloves into England, presented 

a pair to the queen, who took such pleasure in the gift, 

that she was pictured with them on her hands.” 

In the Lives of the Queens of England, we read, 
| “Perfumes were never richer, more elaborate, 
| more costly, or more delicate than in the reign of 
Elizabeth.” Her majesty’s nasal organs were par- 
| ticularly fine and sensitive, and nothing offended 
| her more than an unpleasant smell. 

Septiuvs 


Chiswick. 

“INVENI portum,” Etc. (1* S. vy. 10, &e.) — 
These lines, which the late Mr. Singer attributed 
to Lilly, are to be found in the works of Janus 
Pannonius, Bishop of Funfkirchen in Hungary 
(2 vols. Traj. ad Rhenwn, 1784), where they 
occur (vol. 1. p. 531) as a translation from the 
Greek Anthology, as follows : — 

“TInveni portum, Spes et Fortuna valete, 
Nil mihi vobiscum, ludite imme alios.” 

Janus died in 1474, Lilly being then about four 

years old. F. Norcare. 


Irisn Lecenp S. viii. 151.)— There are 
few lakes in Ireland that there is not a legend, 
such as quoted above, attached to. The two 
beautiful lakes of Lough Owel and Belvidere, in 
Westmeath, near Mullingar, Lough Erne, Kil- 
larney, and others, have each their legends, full 
of romance and poetry. And in the extreme 
south of Ireland, there is a legend amongst the 
peasantry that the space, now covered by the 
Atlantic Ocean, was at one time dry land and 
— to America, and was densely populated ; 

ut that in one night it was overwhelmed by the 
water, and has remained so ever since. This 
disaster is said to have been caused by a young 
girl, who forgot to fasten up a well from which 
she had drawn water. Most readers of Irish le- 
gends must be acquainted with that poetic story 
of the sleeping warriors, who repose with “ Gher- 
roh Gheerland,” which is not unlike some of the 


lake legends; one of the latter furnished Moore 
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with the material, for the well-known ballad, 
“On Lough Neagh’s banks,” &c. 5S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 

Rev. Cuartes Annestey S. viii. 169.)— 
S. Y. R. is informed that the author of the MS. 
additions to the Stemmata Chiceleana in All Souls 
College Library was the late Rev. Charles Francis 
Annesley, M.A., F.AS., and F.ILS., of Eydon 
Lodge, and Lord of the Manor of Eydon, co. 
Northampton. He was formerly Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, and Rector of Sawtrey-St. An- 
drew, co. Hunts. He was born at Weston-on- 
the Green, Oxon, December 26, 1787; second son 
of Arthur Annesley, Esq. of Bletchingdon Park, 
Oxon; and his wife, Catherine, daughter and heir 
of Admiral Sir Charles Ilardy, Governor of ' 
Greenwich Hospital, and died September 26, 
1863, unmarried. His elder brother was Arthur, 
Viscount Valentia, Baron Mountnorris, and pre- 
mier Baronet of Ireland, who died at Bletching- 
don Park, December 30th, 1863, and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, Arthur, now Viscount 
Valentia, to whom also the manor and estate of 
eydon descended on the death of his great-uncle. 

B. W. G. 

Gossamer ii. 16, 76.) —As agreeing with | 
the French and German popular names, and as 
supporting my conjectural derivation, I would note 
the synonyme Virgin’s thread or Virgin thread. 
This is given in one old dictionary (Ash's, if I | 
remember rightly), sub lit. V. I found it also in | 
an old English-Dutch, and in another English- | 
foreign dictionary, both of which are on the 
shelves of the British Museum Reading Room, 
but it appears to have escaped the notice of later | 


lexicographers and glossary-compilers. At a dis- | 
tance from library shelves, my references are neces- 
sarily vague; while a bad memory, and the loss 
of my memoranda, prevent me from offering more 
for Mr. acceptance. 

Burns. Easy. 


OrancGe Toast 8S, viii. 159.)—The follow- 
ing is the Orange toast inquired for by Cyr. I 
have it from one of the “ Brotherhood,” not be- 
longing to that body myself: — 

“The glorious, pious, and immortal memory of the 
great and good King William the Third, who saved us 
from Pope and Popery, brass money, and wooden shoes. 
The Pope in the pillory, and the d—— pelting him with 
priests.” 


Liverpool. 

viii. 150.) —In his enumera- | 
tion of names, your correspondent strangely omits 
the parish of Temple, in the Presbytery of Dal- | 
keith. It is believed, too, that at the village of | 
Drem, in East Lothian (now a station of the | 
North British Railway), are the remains of a | 
chapel called St. John’s Chapel, which belonged | 


S. RepMonp. 


| @#* Letters stating particulars and lowest 


' to the Knights Templars. There are more than 
| one tenements in the city of Edinburgh which are 
| called Temple Lands, from their haying at one 


time belonged to the Knights Templars; and 
these are held under the successors of the Knights 
by a tenure quite different from the ordinary 
burgage holding. They used to be distinguished 
by an iron cross on the roof, and one of them is 
still in existence with that mark; a flat-roofed 
building in the Grass Market, near the east end ot 
the north side of that street. G. 
Edinburgh. 


Miscellaneous. 
J. Esq., F.S.A., is about to publish a Pe- 
rochial History of the Deanery of Trigg Minor, ia th 
County of Cornwall. 


The Briristt Moseum will be closed to visitors fron 
the Ist te the &th of this month. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
Evaorran Vol. XXIII. 
Lone Livens,8vo. 1722. 
price. carriage free. to be 
sent to Ma. W. G. Surra, Publisher of “ NOTES « QUERIES,” 
a2, Weliington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Particulars of Price, ke., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ac- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Peacy Society Nos. |, 6, and 17. 

Peocerpines or tax oy Scortanp. Any odd parts. 

‘Taansactions or tHe Rovat Society or Epinavren. Vols. LI. V1. 
and VIL. In boards. 

Nores anv Queares (First Series). Vol. II. In parts or boards. 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas G. Stevenson, Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


as Maxxant's Histony or rae Mouamaepan Dynasty tx Sparx. 2 
Vols. 

Manson's Onrentaria. 2 Vols. ito. 

Gianon ‘ol. I, Svo, 18278, 


| Garece. Vol. 1V. Svo, 1852. 


Dante. Vol. 1. Firenze, 1830. 
Heaacore Catenpan or Orrice, 1416. 
tson's Sonos. 1790 and 1829, 
Wanted by Ur. John Wilson, %, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


Notes on Books in our next. 

H. H. G. (Regent's Park) Aas our best thanks. We shall probally 
have to address a private communication to our obliging Correspond:»t 
in the course of few weeks ——The song of “ Lillibullero” appeared in 
our 2nd 5. i, 9. 

T. W. Barcurton ix thanked for his communication on Longevity, 
which shall receive our best attention, 

Frere. The burial Ode on Sir John Moore, by the Rev. Charles Wois. 
has been frequently noticed in our First and Second Series 

Ineuinen. For a list of the Bishovs of the English and Irish churche~ 
consult laydn's Book of Dignities, 1851. 

A. Q. 8. For the restoration of illegible manuscripts consult “ N.& Q.” 
Sor and V5, 1965, pp. 12, 

R. 8. Q. Declined. 

W. L. McK. (Glasgow.) Seven articles appeared in our First Serie 
on the Nine of Diamonds the Curse of Scotland, 

@+* Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q."' may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

A Rea‘ling Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q." is now 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsinen, price 1s. 6d.; 
or, tree by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 8d. 

“Noras anv Qcenres” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Pants. The Subscription for Stampxp Corts 
Six Months forwarded direct from the /ublisher (including the Hal/- 
yearly Impex) lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post Ufice Order, 

ayable at the Strand Post Ofice,in javour of Surrn, 
Sraeer, Staawp, W.C., where also ali Communications 
voa tum Eprror should be addressed. 

“Norss & Q "i 
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WESTER N INSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 
EN EET, LONDON, 
} KING STREET, MANCHESTER. 
General Manager—Aarucn Scrarcurry, Esq., M.A. 
Special Frax Insunances at Non-Tariff Rates. Duty reduced. 
No charge made for Policy Stamps, &c. 
Transfers effected Free of Expence to the Transferee. 
Prospectuses and Order Forms sent Post Free. 


LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE C OMPANY 
(Established 1838), with which is fegeepesnted, the WESTERN 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY (Established 1842). 
Carer Orrice: 7, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 
Actuary—Anravn Scrarcucey, Esq., M.A. 
Ordinary and Special Lire Assvnances at economical Rates. 
No charge for Policy Stamps, &c. 
Assurances required to be promptly effected, may be carried through 
without delay. 
Prospectuses and Proposal Forms seut Post Free. 


Now ready, price l4s. 


MR. SCRATCHLEY’S MANUAL TREATISE 
on SAVINGS BANKS, containing a Review of their Past History and 
Present Condition, and of Legislation on the Subject ; together with 
much Legal, Statistical, ‘and Financial Information, for the use of 
Trustees, Managers, and Actuaries. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, IONGMANS, & ROBERTS. 


OND’'S PERMANENT MARKING INK. — 
The original invention, established 1821, for marking CRESTS, 

AMES, INITIALS, upon household linen, wearing apparel, &c. 
N.B.—Owing to the great repute in which this Ink is held by families, 
outfitters, ac., inferior imitations — often sold, which do not possess 
of its celebrated qualities. Purchasers should therefore 
to observe the address on the label, 10, BISHOPSGATE EET 
WITHIN, E.C., without which the Ink is not genuine. eeeld by 
all %, &c., in the United Kingdom, 
price is. per bottie; no éd. size ever made. 


HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is | is one 1e of 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at 112. lls. For a GENTLEMAN, 
one at 10/. 10s. Rewarded at the International Exhibition for * Cheap- 
ness of Production.” 
Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


TEETH WITHOUT SPRINGS. 
OSTEO-EIDON. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL’S INVENTION. 
renowned newly-invented Sort Base for in- 


destructible MINERAL ond FL ous. 
r unusually 


No no: 
moderate charges. 
“ Perfection of art and mechanism.” 
“ For purity and comfort unapproachable.” 
London: 27. Harley Street, Cavendish Square, 36, Ludgate Hill—City 
Establishment (4 doors from the Railway Bridge). 
18, Duke Street, Liverpool ; 65, New Street, Birmingham. 


AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from Four to Seven and Ten 
to Fifteen Guineas per Set, best in Europe, warranted. 


Dinneford’s Fluid Magnesia. 
The medical profession for Thirty Years have approved of this pure 
solution of Magnesia as the best remedy for Gout and Stomachic Dis- 
orders of eve > kinds and asa mild opextent it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by 
DINNEFORD & CO., Chemists, &c., 
17, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
And sold throughout the world by all respectable chemists. 

Cavrion. — See that “ Dinneford & Co.” is on each bottle, and red label, 

over the cork 


TOL LOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. — 
UNERRING PRECISION.— When the health is breaking down 

from the continuance of some weakening discharge, when ulcers refuse 
to heal, and extending mischief is threatened, then is the time to try 
the potency of Holloway's healing Ointment and purifying Pills. No 
treatment for giving ease and safely leading to a cure can be compared 
to this. The pontenens cleans and cools the foulest and most angry 
sores. fl reduces the swelling, prevents the 
growth of proud fan and spares be th pain and danger. Thousands 


testify from their own personal experience to the unvarying success 
attending the use ofHolloway's medicaments in cases of ulcerated leg s, 


enlarged veins, scurfy skin, and swelled ankles. 
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EBENTURES at 5, - and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY, Limited. 
Subscribed Capital, £700,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Cuamman. 


Major-General Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq 
Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, E 
George Gordon, Esq. Patrick F. Robertson, M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 


Mawaozn—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 


The Directors are prepared to ISSUE gt for One 
Three, and Five Years, at 5, 5}, and 6 per cent. respective 

They are also p toinvest Money on Mortgage in ate and 
Mauritius, either with or without the Guarantee of the Company, as 
may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office * the Company, 
No. 7, East India Avenue, Leadenhuil Street, London, 

By Order, JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


MATCHLESS OLD ‘SHERRIES, pure, soft, and 
full of flavour, 30s., 34s.,38s., 44., 50s., 5is., per dozen. Hamper 
containing one bottle of each us sample, for 22s. 10d, Terms cash. 
Three dozen rail paid..W. D. WATSON, Importer, 73, Great lussell 
Street, corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W.c. Established 1s41.— 
Full price post tree, on application. 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 
imported, free from acidity, and much superior to low-priced 
Sherry. One guinea perdoz. A genuine fine old per doaen. 
Terms cash. Three dozen rail paid.._W. D. V ‘SON, Wine Mer- 
chant, 73, Great Kussell Street, corner of AAC. Square, London, 
W.C. Established 1541.—Price lists post free. 


recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES: — 
Pure wholesome CLARET, as drunk at Bordeaux, I8s. and 24s. 
per dozen. 


see ES & BUTLER, Wine Merchants, &c. 


Good 
Sparklitne pernay Champagne 
Good Dinner Sherry 2is. 4, Bde, 
24s., 308. 
They invite the attention of CONNOISSEURS to their varied stock 
of CHOICE OLD PORT, consisting of Wines of the 
Celebrated vintage 1820 at i20s. per doz. 
Vintage 1840... 
Vintage 1847 
all of Sandeman's shipping, and in first-rate 
Fine old “ beeswing"’ Port, 48s. and 60s.; superior Sherry, 36s., 42s. 
48s.; Clarets of choice growths, 36s., 42s., 48%.,60s., 72s., i Hochhei- 
mer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Leibfraumile h, 
Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 842., to 120s.; Braunberger, 
hausen, and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s.; spa Moselle, 48s., 60s., 66s., 


78*.; very choice Champagne, 66+. 78s.; Sack, Malmse Fron- 
tignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachrymm Christi, Imperial Tokay, and 
other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 6 0s. “md 72s. per doz.: 
very choice Cognac, vintage 1805 (which gained ti e first class gold 
medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1855), a rdoz. Foreign Liqueurs 
of every description. On receipt ofa ice order, or reference, any 
quantity will be forwarded immediate. 

HEDGES & BUTLER, 

LONDON: 15, REGENT STREET, w. 
Brighton : 30, King’s Road. 
(Originally established a.p. 1667.) 


SAUCE. — LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delici al dby C 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 
The Public against worthless imitations, an 
should see that LE & PERRI 8’ Names are on Wrapper, Labei, 
Bottle, and ta 
ASK FOR LEA AND mpm ner SAUCE. 
for Report by roprietors, Worcester : 
MESSKS. CROSSE BLACK BARCLAY and 
8ONS, London, and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


BROWN & POLSON’'S 
PATENT CORW FLOUR, 
Packets 87. 

Recommended for use 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ALL KINDS 
anv Custanns, Brancuanor, &c. 


JOHN BROWN, JOHN roLene, & signed by the Makers on each 
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he Camven Society, 


EARLY HISTORICAL AND LITERARY REMAINS 


Tue Councit. or Tue CampeNn Sociery direct the attention of those Members, who may possess imperfect 
sets of the Society’s Publications, to the fact thatthey may be supplied with the works of former years, at 10s. for each 
year (with the exception of those of the first ves ur, Which are out of print); and those for the years 1862-3 and 1863-4, 
which are only sold together at the price of id. 10s. 
The following is a “List of the Works, and the price for which they may be obtainel upon application to Mes s: 
Nicnors, 25, Parliament Street, Westminster : 


47. CHRONICON PETROBURGENSE. 
Books for 1838-9 out of print. | «8. QUEEN JANE AND QUEEN MARY. 


1. RESTORATION OF KING EDWARD IV. . rhage 
2. KYNG JOHAN, Bal = For 1850-51. 10s. 
3. DEPOSITION OF KING " 49. BURY WILLS AND INVENTO 
5. ANEC . | ol. PILGRIMAGE OF SIR R. GUYLFORD. 
For 1839-40. 1s. j For 1851-52. 10s. 
HAYWARDS ANNALS OF ELIZABETH CHRONICLE OF GREY OF LONDON, 


NORDEN'S DESCHIPTION OF ESSEX. | PROMPTORIUM PARVULORUM, Tom. IT. 


WONDER For 1852-68. 106 

THE CAMDEN MISCELLANY, Vol. II. 
For 1840-41. 10s. VERNEY PAPERS TO 1639. 


12. THE EGERTON PAPERS. 57. THE ANCREN RIWLE. 


is. CHRONICA JOCELINI DE BRAKELONDA. For 1853-54. 10s 
NGERS CHEONICLE. LETTERS OF LADY B. HAR LEY. 

RISHA ROLL UF BISHOP SWINFLELD, Vol. I. 


For 1841-42. 


6. POEMS OF WALTER MAPE } For 1854-55. 10s. 


THREE METRICAL ROMANCES. CAMDE NY. Itt. 
in DIARY OF DR. SOHN DEE. ROLL OF BISHOr Vol. IL. 
For 1842-45. 10s, | For 6. 10s, 
2. APOLOGY ne ane LOLLARDS. | «3. CHARLES I. IN 
RUTLAND PAPERS. ENGLISH CHRONIC ‘LE 1377 te 1461. 
TARY OF BISHOP ARTWRIGHT. THE HOSPITALLERS IN ENGLAND. 


ETTERS OF EMINENT LITERARY MEN. 
Phuck EDINGS AGAINST ALICE KYTELER. 
DIARY OF JOUN 


For 1843-44. | THE TREVELYA 
2%. PROMPTORIUM P ARV ULORUM : Tom. «8, JOURNAL OF DEAN DAVIES. 


For 1856-57. 10s. 


26. SUPPRESSION OF THE MON AST ERIES. 
LEYCESTER CORRESPONDENCE. For 1857-58. 10s. 
DAY OF OF ST. PAUL'S 


For 1844-45. 1s. 70, THE L-1BER AMELICUS OF SIR JAMES 
2, FRENCIL CHRONIC LE OF LONDON. 1CKE 
2%. POLYDORE VERGIL 
THE THORN TON ROMA For 1858-59. 10s. 
ERNEY'S NOTES OF ARLIAMENT. 7). SAVILE CORRESPONDENCE. 
For 1845-46. 10s. | 72. BLONDE OF OXFORD. 
73. THE CAMDEN } MISCELLANY, Vol. IV. 
22. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR J. BRAMSTON. 


m. LIBER DE A QUIS LEG | 4. DIARY OF SYMONDS. 
THE CHRONICLE OF CALAIS. PAPERS RELATING TO MInTOR. 
For 1846-47. 10s. 76. LETTERS OF GEORGE LOKD CAREW. 


POLYDORE VERGIL’S HISTORY, Vol. I. | For 1860-61. 10s. 
= CHU IAN RELATION OF ENGLAND. | 77. NARRATIVES OF THE REFORMATION. 


URCIL OF MIDDLEHAM. : 
THE CAMDEN MISCELLANY, Vol. I. VE. WITS SIR 


For 1847-48. 1s. For 1861-62. 10s. 
#0. LIFE OF LORD GREY OF WILTON. 
«2. DIARY OF HENRY MACHYN. | PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES 1610. 
For 1848-49. 10s. | For 1862-63 and 63-64. 11. 10s. 
43. VISITATION OF HUNTINGDONSHIRE. | 82. FOREIGNERS RESIDENT IN ENGLAND 1618-1683. 


44. OBITUARY OF RICHARD SMY &3. WILLS FROM DOCTORS’ COMMONS. 
TWYSDEN ON GOVERNMENT UF ENGLAND. TREVEL LY AN PA PERS, Part to 16 
LIFE O DON OF YORK 
For 1849-50. 10s, %6. LETTERS OF MA ET OF ANJOU, &. 
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